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ADA Cromwelltank, airborne just 
after take-off during a high speed 
maneuver. The touch-down must 
have been quite a sensation, 

t> A much-travelled gun. This 
Hotchkiss .315 calibre heavy MG 
was made by the French, 
captured by the Germans and 
recaptured by these men of the 1st 
King's Own Scottish Borderers, 
Sth Brigade at Caen, July 1944. 
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Britain's first taste of 
terror-bombing, 1917-style 


95 ena 


AY The early Gotha Ursinus GUH G1. It differs from the later Burkhard design by having the fuselage suspended from the 
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upper wing, enabling the engines to be positioned in-board. Torque problems during engine failure were thus avoided. 


Germans’ main target. Their mission complete, and hardly 
daring to hope that they might get away safely, the Gothas 
headed east for the North Sea and their bases near Ghent, 
in Belgium. In London the capital mourned 162 dead. The 
concept of the long-range strategic bomber attacking major 
urban centers was born and with it the Gotha legend. 

The original Gotha was a clumsy twin-engined biplane, 
with the fuselage suspended from the upper wing. It was 
evaluated operationally by the Germans in 1915. Between 
12 and 20 Gls (G for Grossflugzeug, or ‘large aircraft’) were 
built before the end of 1915, but work was already pro- 
ceeding on a superior design, the GII. 

This new Gotha was a far more elegant biplane than the 
Gl. The fuselage was mounted in orthodox fashion on the 
lower wing. There were three crew positions—the observer, 
usually the captain, sat in the nose with a swivelling 
Parabellum machine-gun, a connecting corridor led to the 
pilot's cockpit, and the third member of the crew was the 
rear gunner, whose position was level with the trailing edges 
of the wings. The 220hp Mercedes DIV engines drove 
pusher propellers and were installed in bulky nacelles which 
incorporated fuel and oil tanks. 

The GII proved to be gratifyingly fast for its day, with a 
maximum speed of 82mph, and ten were ordered. Opera- 
tional units on the Balkan front began using them towards 
the end of 1916, initially with 14 221b bombs in an internal 
bomb bay but later with additional bombs fitted on external 
racks. 
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Two major shortcomings were known even before the 
GII went into action: the straight-8 Mercedes engines 
suffered from recurrent crankshaft failures and there was no 
defensive armament to protect the blind spot beneath the 
tail. Both of these problems were rectified in the 611, Six- 
cylinder 260hp Mercedes DIVa power plants were fitted, 
and a machine-gun was mounted on the floor of the rear 
cockpit that fired downwards through an aperture in the 
bottom of the strengthened fuselage. 

Both the GII and the GIII were flown by Kagohl 1 (Kampf- 
geschwader 1 of the OHL, or Oberste Heeresleitung) in the 
Balkans. Operating from Hudova, they proved remarkably 
successful, especially in the bombing of Salonika and the 
destruction, in September 1916, of a vital railway bridge 
over the Donau at Cernavoda. The Gothas did not have it 
all their own way, however, and a Royal Flying Corps 
scout pilot who encountered a formation of six Gothas 
over Macedonia in March 1917 shot down two of them 
before his ammunition ran out. The GIII also served on the 
western front with Kagohl 2 at Freiburg, and the French ace 
Guynemer claimed one, shared with another French pilot, 
as his 31st kill on 8 February 1917, 

The next Gotha type, the GIV, differed only in detail from 
the Gill, the most significant alteration being the incor- 
poration of the famous Gotha ‘tunnel’. This was a long 
opening cut out of the bottom of the fuselage from the rear 
gunner's position back to the tail : it enabled the upper gun 
to be directed downwards through a small triangular 


aperture in the top decking to fire at any hostile fighter 
attempting to approach the bomber's blind spot. When fully 
or half loaded, the GIV proved to be a stable aircraft to fly, 
atthe same time retaining a high degree of maneuverability ; 
once empty, however, it was difficult to handle, -with a 
pronounced nose-heavy trim—crash landings, as а result, 
became commonplace. 

The GIV was the aircraft that was to undertake Germany's 
Operation Turk's Cross, the aerial bombardment of Britain 
by heavier-than-air machines in support of the airship raids 
that were already in progress. A special squadron, desig- 
nated Kagohl 3 and soon to be known as the England 
Geschwader, was formed with this express object. 

The Gothas were scheduled for delivery by 1 February 
1917, and іп the meantime crews went to Heligoland:and 
Sylt for training in the techniques of navigating over the 
open ocean. In 1916 the bleak waters of the North Sea were 
а tormidable barrier to aircraft and, as insurance, the GIV's 
plywood-covered fuselage was designed to enable a 
ditched plane to remain afloat for several hours. 

Production delays held up delivery of the GIV to the 
England Geschwader until March 1917. The squadron was 
now commanded by the 34-year-old Captain Brandenburg 
with six constituent flights of six Gothas located at 
Mariakerke, St. Denis Westrem and Gontrode. 

After two months with the GIV's the £ng/and Geschwader 
was ready to launch Turk's Cross. Brandenburg's first 
attempt to raid England ended at Nieuwmunster when last- 
minute storm warnings led to a cancellation of the mission. 
On Friday, 25 May 1917, at 1700, however, twenty-one 
Gothas flying at 12,000ft crossed the Essex coast. Their 
target was London, but as they reached the Thames near 
Gravesend, only 20 miles from their objective, bad weather 
forced them to turn south in search of alternative targets. 
The Gothas scattered bombs haphazardly across Kent 
until they reached Hythe, where they headed eastwards 
along the coast. Late in the afternoon they arrived over 
Folkestone. 

The little coastal town had no warning of the impending 
catastrophe. One moment the sunlit streets were packed 
with cheerful shoppers, the next they were shattered by 
German bombs. Amid the smoke, dust, splintered glass and 
ruined masonry, the dead and dying lay in grotesque, 
blood-soaked heaps. 


One Gotha 95 dead 

The Gothas made the best of their escape, harassed out 
10 sea by anti-aircraft fire from Dover and a handful of 
fighters. A British naval squadron at Dunkirk was sent up 
to cut off the raiders’ retreat and succeeded in bringing 
down one Gotha, while another was lost near Bruges. 
These were the only German casualties. Іп England, 95 
people had died and 195 were injured. 

Brandenburg had now lost the element of surprise for 
his first raid on London so another attack on British coastal 
targets was mounted on the evening of 5 June. Twenty-two 
Gothas bombed Shoeburyness and Sheerness, Anti-aircraft 
fire brought down one bomber, but this time the RNAS 
squadron at Dunkirk was out of luck, for Brandenburg had 
arranged for German fighters from Flanders bases to cover 
his withdrawal, 

On 13 June 1917 the Gothas first reached London. Of 
the 20 German bombers that had taken off, only 14 
reached the British capital. On his return, Brandenburg was 
flown to Kreuznach to receive the Pour le Merite from the 


Kaiser. As he took off for the return flight his plane’s engine 
spluttered and he crashed. Brandenburg was dragged from 
the wreck alive, but the disaster cost him a leg. 

At the end of June the new commanding officer of 
Kagohl 3 arrived, 30-year-old Rudolf Kleine. On 4 July he 
led his first raid, directed, because of poor weather, against 
the coastal town of Harwich. Twenty-five Gothas took off, 
and although seven turned back with engine trouble before 
they reached the English coast, both Harwich and nearby 
Felixstowe were successfully attacked. 


Valiant but suicidal gesture 

Only three days later, on Saturday 7 July, the Gothas 
appeared over London again, 22 strong. But before the 
raiders had reached the English coast British fighters were 
in the air to intercept. Among them, in a Sopwith 14-Strutter, 
was 19-year-old Lieutenant John Е. R. Young with Air 
Mechanic C. C. Taylor as rear gunner. The Sopwith climbed 
steadily out to sea until the massed bomber formation was- 
spotted approaching on a collision course. Lt. Young aimed 
his aircraft straight at the oncoming Gothas, It was a valiant 
but suicidal gesture. The frail biplane was bracketed by 
concentrated fire from the score of German aircraft. Bullets 
riddled the Sopwith's wings and fuselage, killing both the 
crew instantly. Lieutenant F. A. D. Grace of 50 Squadron 
from Dover had better fortune and shot a homeward-bound 
Gotha into the sea, Four other bombers crashed at their 
bases trying to land in gusty wind, Bombs fell on widely 
scattered targets, mostly in the north-eastern parts of the 
city, killing 57 people and injuring 193. 

Gothas raided Harwich on 22 July and for the next raid, 
on 12 August, Chatham was the objective, with Southend 
and Margate as secondary targets, British fighters, 109 in 
all, were up to meet them. Unteroffizier Kurt Delang, flying 
only his second mission over England, was forced to take 
violent evasive action in his heavily laden Gotha as a scout 
flashed by in a firing pass. He frantically rolled the big 
bomber to left and right as the British fighter came in again 
from behind. Machine-gun bullets crashed into one of the 
Gotha's ailerons and threw the plane on its starboard wing 
tip. The over-confident Englishman closed for an easy kill 
—and missed | As the scout swooped below the Gotha and 
climbed for another attack, Delang's gunners found their 
mark at last, and the British fighter dived away with smoke 
pouring from it. 

Southend and Margate, together with Shoeburyness, 
were bombed, and all the Gothas escaped though four 
suffered landing accidents at their Belgian bases, and two 
aborted from the mission due to engine trouble. 

Anxious to redress this setback, Kleine ordered another 
raid for 18 August. Despite clear skies, his meteorological 
Officer forecast severe winds over England and advised 
against the mission. Kleine ignored the warning and took 
off. The result of his impetuosity was the disaster of 
'Hollandflug'. Strong south-westerly winds swept the 
Gothas over neutral Holland, where AA guns opened fire. 
After three hours of buffeting they finally reached England, 
some 40 miles north of their intended landfall, With fuel 
running dangerously low, Kleine was forced to turn back, 
but the Gothas were swept across the North Sea by a gale 
that again blew them towards Holland. At least two planes 
ditched, others were forced down in Holland and Belgium, 
and many of those which did finally reach Ghent crashed. 
on landing. 

What was left of the England Geschwader, a mere 15 
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planes, made their last daylight attack on Britain only four 
days later. A third of the force aborted en route, including 
Kleine himself, and the remainder succeeded only in 
inflicting minor damage on Ramsgate, Margate and Dover. 
The raiders were beaten off by unprecedentedly fierce 
anti-aircraft fire, which claimed one Gotha, and well co- 
ordinated fighter interceptions, which accounted for two 
more. 

It was now clear that England was too well defended for 
further daylight raids, and the GIVs were proving increasing- 
ly unreliable due to the use of inferior petrol and the declin- 
ing quality of the materials employed in their construction, 
In addition, the machines most recently delivered to England 
Geschwader were licence-built aircraft manufactured by the 
Siemens-Schuckert and LVG concerns which embodied 
strengthened—and therefore heavier—airframes. Their per- 
formance was markedly inferior to that of the original 
Gotha-built GIVs, and bombing heights had declined from 
over 16,000ft on the first England raid to 13,000ft or less. 
The LVG machines also proved to be tail heavy and had to 
have the sweepback of the wings increased to counteract 
this shortcoming. 

The answer to the problem of heavy losses in daylight 
raids and reduced performance was to attack at night. On 
3-4 September four volunteer crews, led by Kleine, took 
off in a hazy night with a full moon. The targets of the trial 
raid were Chatham, Sheerness and Margate. Anti-aircraft 
fire was sporadic and British fighter planes were not 
equipped for night flying. A bomb dropped on Chatham hit 
à naval barracks and 132 ratings were killed. Of the attack 
on the naval barracks, the 'Evening News' of Wednesday 
5 September stated that 'Reports from the Chatham area all 
appear to indicate that the damage in that district was the 
work of only one raider. Eight or ten bombs were dropped, 
and one fell on a portion of a Royal Naval Barracks, which 
was fitted with hammocks for sleeping, and 107 blue- 
jackets were killed and 86 wounded. It is feared that two or 
three of the injured will not recover . , , The raiding machine 
is believed to have been of the Gotha type . . . . All the 
German planes returned safely from the raid 

The next night nine Gothas set out to attack London. 
Only five reached the city which was not blacked-out and 
glittered like a beacon to guide Kleine's crews. The ‘Evening 
News' on 5 September led with 'Invasion by moonlight' and 
described the effects of the attack in various parts of 
London. 'Some of the bombs', the newspaper reported, 'as 
they fell caused a sharp whistling sound; and when they 
exploded there was little or no report . . . Other missiles, 
however, gave very loud reports—louder than those which 
were remembered in connection with the Zeppelin raids.’ 
The civilian population, having their first taste of night 
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bombardment by heavier-than-air machines, apparently 
kept calm; ‘There was no panic among the inhabitants, but 
large numbers of women and children living in houses near 
the Tube rushed for shelter below ground, and were taken 
down in the lifts to the underground platforms.’ The sky was 
streaked with searchlights and anti-aircraft guns opened 
fire—but their effect was, according to the 'Evening News', 
‘not apparent’. The first Gotha night raid on London cost 
19 dead and 71 injured. It also caused £46,000 worth of 
damage. 

By this time Kagohl 3 were taking delivery of the Gotha 
GV. The GV had a lighter but stronger airframe than the GIV, 
with the fuel tanks removed from the engine nacelles (where 
they frequently burst in the event of a crash) to the fuselage. 
As a result of this re-location of the fuel, there was no longer 
8 gangway connecting the rear gunner's position with the 
cockpit. Despite a gross weight of nearly 9,000Ib, the 
maximum speed had risen to 87mph with a ceiling of 
21,000ft. 

From 24 September to the night of 1-2 October, a week 
of bright moonlight, Britain was subjected to a concentrated 
series of raids in which the Gothas were joined for the first 
time by some of the huge German R-planes. London 
suffered six attacks in this period, including one Zeppelin 
raid, and the resulting chaos was out of all proportion to the 
damage and casualties sustained by the capital. The Ger- 
mans did not escape unscathed, however, and for the 
England Geschwader, it was a costly campaign, Five 
Gothas were brought down by the defenses, and eight more 
crashed on their return to Belgium. 

Kagohl 3 was now also required to operate against targets 
on the western front, but another major raid on London 
was mounted on the night of 31 October-1 November, 
when 22 Gothas set out carrying incendiary bombs in 
addition to their usual high explosives. Due to strong winds 
and low cloud, bombs were scattered haphazardly on 
Dover, Chatham, Gravesend, Herne Bay, Ramsgate, Mar- 
gate and Canterbury as well as the eastern environs of 
London. 

One Londoner described the bombing of his house to 
the ‘Star’ of 1 November: "Тһе man said that they heard the 
raider humming overhead and were looking at the shell 
bursts through the window', the 'Star' reported. ' "The 
humming became louder . . . and then | heard a whistling 
noise. There was a bright green flash and a fearful con- 
cussion. The house shook to its foundations, and | thought 
it was going to crack, The wardrobe in the corner of the 
room was thrown over, and we were nearly choked with 
fumes and dust, A mass of plaster from the ceiling crashed 
down and a large piece just missed the heads of my 
children. We escaped from the building by the staircase, 
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which was undamaged”.’ His experience was clearly more 
frightening than that of another Londoner, reported in the 
‘Star’ the same day—he slept through ' "the whole business. 
He refused to get up while the raid was on"'.' British casual- 
ties in this raid were fairly light as most of the incendiary 
bombs failed to ignite. Five Gothas, however, crashed in 
fog when trying to land at their bases. 

Bad weather halted operations against Britain until the 
moon returned at the end of November. On the night of 5-6 
December, a total of 19 Gothas plus two R-planes were 
dispatched to raid London and various Kent coast towns. 
The losses, however, were becoming prohibitive. Two 
Gothas were brought down by anti-aircraft fire, one was 
apparently lost in the sea, two more barely managed to limp 
back to Belgium, and another crashed on landing. 

On 12 December Kleine was killed during a daylight raid 
on British troop encampments near Ypres. His 17 Gothas 
were bounced by three Royal Flying Corps Nieuports at 
10,000ft over Armentieres. Captain Wendell W. Rogers, а 
20-year-old Canadian pilot of No 1 Squadron RFC, closed 
to within 30ft of the tail of Kleine's Gotha and poured a 
sustained burst into the huge bomber, which began to glide 
steeply down towards the trenches below. At 4,000ft it 
burst into flames; two of the crew jumped without para- 
chutes, the third died as the plane crashed and exploded in 
No Man's Land near Warneton. 

The Gothas appeared again in the night skies above 
Britain on the evening of 28 January 1918. Because of low- 
lying mist in Belgium, only 13 bombers were able to take 
off, and six of these turned back over the North Sea; only 
three of the remainder reached London, the other four 
attacking Sheerness, Margate and Ramsgate. German 
losses comprised one Gotha brought down in flames by 
two Camels from 44 Squadron Hainault Farm and four lost 
in crashes at their fog-bound bases. 


An alarming casualty rate 

Kagohl 3 was still carrying out raids on French ports and 
over the front, but casualties were mounting at an alarming 
rate. At the beginning of February, Ernst Brandenburg 
returned to take command again, but after one look at what 
remained of the England Geschwader he had the unit taken 
off operations to re-organize and re-equip. By the spring 
of 1918, Kagohl 3 was once more flying combat missions 
over France and the western front, but they did not attack 
England again until 19 May. 

The raid on 19-20 May was the largest to be mounted 
against Britain during the whole war, 38 Gothas and three 
R-planes flying the mission. From 2230 until long after 
midnight the bombers streamed across to London, and 
destruction was extensive with over a thousand buildings 
damaged or destroyed. But the Gothas paid a fearful price. 
Only 28 of those that took off actually attacked England; 
fighters claimed three victims, anti-aircraft fire accounted 
for three more, and one crashed on its return flight. 

As had happened with the GIV, the performance of the 
GV deteriorated as loads increased and serviceability 
declined, and the 19 May raid had been carried out from only 
about 5,500ft, whereas earlier night missions with GV's 
had been at over 8,000ft. Bombing at such low levels was 
bound to be expensive. 

By June 1918 new types of Gotha were beginning to 
arrive at Kagohl 3. The GVa and GVb both had shorter noses 
than the normal GV, box-tails with twin rudders instead of 
a single fin and rudder, and auxiliary landing wheels under 


A This building in the King's Cross area of London was hit 
during a Gotha raid on 17 July 1917. King's Cross and the 
other rail termini were principal Gotha targets, but bomb 
aiming, even from below 15,000ft, was not a science and 
few bombs found their targets. 

t> Hauptman Ernst Brandenberg (center) surrounded by his 
Gotha crews of Kampfgeschwader lll. The 34-year-old 
captain commanded a squadron of Gotha IVs, and led | 
Operation Turks Cross, code-name for the German bombing 
offensive against England. He lost a leg when his Gotha 
crashed on take off from Kreuznach after he had been 
decorated with the Pour le Merite by the Kaiser for leading 
the first mission to reach London. 


the nose or at the front of each engine nacelle. The GVb 
could carry a useful load of 3,520lb, 80316 more than 
earlier models, but its performance was otherwise no better 
and in some respects inferior. Since the GIV was now 
obsolete, these aircraft were being supplied to the Austrians 
for use on the Italian front, or to training squadrons in 
Germany. 

At the end of May the England Geschwader were 
switched exclusively to targets in France in support of the 
German spring offensive, including Paris and Etaples, on 
the French coast. Later they were diverted to tactical targets 
near the front as the Allies counter-attacked, and the 


squadron inevitably suffered catastrophic losses. By 
November it was all over, however, and grandi schemes 
to renew the raids on England in 1919 came 1 nothing as 


Germany sued for peace. 
The casualties suffered by Kagohl 3 at the end of hostilities 


Gotha У 


Engines: 


Two 260hp Mercedes 
D IVa 

77ft 94in 

Length: 38ft 11in 

Wing Area: 966.6 sq.ft. 

Weight (empty): 6,028/b 

Weight (/oaded): 8,745/b 

Speed: 87.5mph 

Climb: 9,840ft in 28 min 
Armament: Two Parabellum MG 
Bomb load: 660/b to 1,100/b 


Span: 


totalled 137 dead, 88 missing and over 200 wounded. On 
raids against England alone, 60 Gothas were lost—almost 
twice the basic strength of the unit. But the Gotha threat 
kept two British front line fighter squadrons at home at any 
one time and thereby indirectly benefited the German Air 
Force in France and Flanders. 

It has been suggested that the Gotha was а copy of the 
British Handley Page 0/100, an example of which fell into 
German hands at the beginning of 1917, but this is incorrect, 
The 0/100 had 275hp Rolls Royce engines giving it an 
endurance of eight hours with a bomb load of nearly 
1,8001Һ compared with the Gotha's of six hours endurance 
and about 1,1001Һ bomb load, 

The consequences of the German raids on England during 
World War | were far reaching, and the symptoms of panic 
which they invoked in London led to a mistaken belief that 
bombing attacks could break the morale of civilian popula- 


tions. The potential of bombers in the 1930s was greatly 
exaggerated and it was feared in 1938 that the Luftwaffe 
could pulverize London in a matter of weeks, The bogey of 
the bomber was certainly an influential factor in persuading 
the British Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, to sign the 
notorious Munich agreement of September 1938. 

In 1940, however, the Luftwaffe's bombers proved too 
small to accomplish the destruction of London and the 
Germans came to regret their neglect of the four-engined 
heavy bomber. 

On the British side, the defensive network evolved in 
1917-18 formed a basis for the more sophisticated system 
used in the Battle of Britain, while belief in the power of the 
bomber led to the appearance of the four-engined Lan- 
casters, Halifaxes and Stirlings that were used to systemati- 
cally burn-out the major cities of Germany. 

Rodney Steel 
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MINES 


After 2,000 years of development, the mine is still 
an efficient destroyer of man and machine 


In June 1864 soldiers of Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Pleasants’s 48th Pennsylvania Infantry Regiment, composed 
largely of men who were coal miners in civilian life, dug a 
shaft under a Confederate artillery battery in Elliot's Salient 
during the Petersburg campaign of the American Civil War. 
After 34 days’ work, a tunnel 511ft long and averaging 5ft 
in height stretched under the enemy position. It was then 
stocked with a lethal ingredient—8,000Ib of black powder 
in 320 kegs. The mine, when blown, was a complete 
success. The Petersburg Mine Assault, as the operation was 
called, caused 278 Confederate casualties and left a 30ft- 
deep crater, 170ft by 80ft. This was a late example of а 
classic siege technique used since the sixteenth century—a 
technique that gave the British Royal Engineers their old 
title of ‘Sappers and Miners’. ‘Sapping’ was the digging of 
trenches under enemy positions and placing explosives in 
them—'mining’. 

The placing of explosives in the ground, to detonate 
under an enemy, is an old practice—the Chinese may have 
used mines as far back as 100BC. But the development of 
mass-production techniques gave the land mine as we 
know it today its place on the battlefield. Land mines— 
anti-tank (AT) and anti-personnel (AP)—were used in 
quantity for the first time during World War |. The static 
defenses of this war provided the ideal setting for the use of 
minefields which became even more significant when tanks 
appeared for the first time. During the American attack 
against the Hindenburg line, on 28 September 1918, 10 
tanks were destroyed when they passed over an old and 
forgotten minefield. The invidious ‘booby trap’ mine also 
achieved prominence in World War |, particularly during the 
retreat of the German Army in 1918. Almost anything from 
an old pickelhaube helmet to a newspaper was booby 
trapped and all small valuable articles were suspect. 


Defence against blitzkrieg 

The use of the AT and AP mine was widespread in World 
War Il. They became a natural defense against b/itzkrieg 
tactics, slowing armored assaults and separating foot 
soldiers from tanks. 

The campaign of 1940-43 in the North African desert saw 
considerable and successful use made of mines in defensive 
operations. Possibly the best example was the German 
defenses prior to the battle of El Alamein. Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel recorded that some 500,000 mines were 
used in the 40-mile long Alamein position, and they were 
sited all round the static defensive positions. There was, 
however, a shortage of AP mines so the effect on the British 
attack, although significant, was not fully exploited—and 
AT mines can be cleared or ‘lifted’ by infantry if they are not 
mixed with AP mines. 

During the subsequent British pursuit of the Panzerarmee 


in the North African campaign the Germans increasingly 
used mines in their rearguard actions. It was an excellent 
way of making up for lack of troops and holding up an 
advance with the minimum loss of manpower. The anti- 
personnel 'S' or Shoe mine was particularly lethal. These 
could be sown speedily with only the ignitor showing. 
When trodden on, the mine jumped 6ft into the air and 
exploded, scattering pieces of sharp metal over a 100ft area. 
There was no defense against this singularly unpleasant 
weapon and only the most highly trained infantry would 
press an attack under such adverse conditions. 

Mines come in two basic varieties—the anti-tank mine 
and the anti-personnel mine. The anti-tank mine is 


designed to destroy a tank track and suspension but will 
also devastate any wheeled vehicle that passes over it. A 
weight of between 30016 and 5001Ь is needed to detonate 
an AT mine. The tread of a soldier, therefore, will not 
detonate them but they can be fitted with devices that 


Sarson/ Bryan 


A An M48 Patton tank using 
а mine-exploding roller to 
clear pressure-activated 
mines. The roller's high- 
strength stee/ construction 
enabled it to withstand 
much of the shock and blast 
from detonated mines. 

œ German engineers laying 
Teller mines in the Меуе/ 
area of Russia, south of 
Leningrad. The mines were 
sown in an attempt to stem 
the Russian offensive begun 
in early 1944, T-mines 
comprised a series among 
the 40-plus patterns used 
by the Germans 

< M16 Anti-personnel mine 
Pressure prongs (3) 
Trigger 

Release-pin ring 

Striker 

Percussion primer 
Fragmentation charge 
Detonator 

Booster charge 

Delay element 

10 Expelling charge 

11 Flash igniter charge 

12 Relay charge 

13 Delay charge 

14 Locking safety pin 
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Mine-laying technique. 


WRONG. Mine is laid too 


deep. Earth cover тау 


absorb pressure and prevent 


detonation. 


The M6A2 


of 1956 vintage, measuring 
134in wide with a depth of 
3ğin. Anti-tank mines are 
much more complex than 


| US Heavy Anti-tank mine, 
| 


anti-personnel types. 


Mine-laying technique. 
WRONG. Loose-packed 
earth has not been properly 
concealed. Mine situation 
may be seen and avoided. 


Davis & Harrison VP Ltd. 


The famous German Teller 

AT mine of World War 1/ 
weighed 20/b and contained 
12/b of TNT set off by a 
240-400/b pressure on the 
round top plate. Other 

types need twice as much. 


Mine-laying technique. 
CORRECT. Mine is 
concealed and at proper 
depth. Firm rubble at base 
puts mine at correct height. 


< The five minefield types. 
Blue denotes AT and red АР 
mines. A 'nuisance' field 
impedes the initial advance. 
A ‘barrier’ one covers the 
road junction and canalizes 
enemy movement into a 
killing zone. A marked but 
unsown field is ‘phoney’ and 
lures the enemy into the 
thick ‘protective’ minefield 
close to the defenses. If they 
are captured, a ‘defensive’ 
AT minefield will prevent 
enemy vehicles exploiting 
success. 

œ A typical cluster pattern 
of a ‘mixed’ minefield. 


Pressure plate 

Arming plug 

Fuse retainer spring 
Belleville spring 
Second fuse booster 
Closing cap 

Bottom activation well 
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8 Booster for main fuse 
9 Boosters 

10 Fuse 

11 TNT charge 

12 Carrying handle 

13 Side activation well 
14 Second fuse booster 
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Sarson/Bryan. 


A The specialist's task—this combat engineer of the 94th US 
Infantry Division is testing the fuses of anti-tank mines for 
use in Germany during 1945. The M24 Chaffee light tank 
behind him would shortly render such precautions pointless. 
V The latest in mine-detection. This jeep-mounted electronic 
'hoover' device stops the vehicle automatically when it 

finds a mine іп its path, detected by means of sensors. 


prevent them being lifted by infantry. The lighter anti- 
personnel mine is constructed so that it will kill or wound 
men when detonated by а 4lb weight or less. One type of 
AP mine throws a container into the air—this bursts, 
scattering lethal fragments into the advancing infantry. For 
example, the modern US C/aymore mine contains 900 ball 
bearings. The other type relies on blast and is designed to 
blow off a foot or leg. 

. Mines are simple in construction. They consist of a main 
explosive charge in a container, a detonator which sets off 
the main charge and a firing mechanism which sets off the 
detonator. The firing mechanism prevents the mine being 
set off by interference and guarantees immediate detona- 
tion. It is activated іп one of three ways— pressure, a trip 
wire, or by radio. The more common firing mechanisms are 
spring-operated igniters. Here a strong spring drives а 
Striker into a percussion cap, which explodes and sets off 
the detonator, The diaphragm control, which is also widely 
used, consists of a thin sheet of springy metal bulged out- 
wards. Pressure on the bulge, from a vehicle or soldier, will 
make it invert suddenly, detonating the mine. Both the 
spring-operated and diaphragm igniters are used on 
British AT and AP mines 


Cunning surprise and variety 

The booby trap mines are anti-personnel, anti-vehicle or 
both. The essence of a booby trap is cunning, surprise and 
variety. It can take the form of a baited trap, a snare or a 
double bluff. Some booby trap mines are anti-personnel, 
containing small charges operated by normal means, and 
others are anti-vehicle. A third type uses delayed charges 
operated by delay mechanisms, aimed at destroying 
materials or causing casualties. 

The anti-personnel booby trap sometimes takes the form 
of a pressure switch under a floorboard designed to go off 
under the weight of a man. The charge is placed nearby and 
both switch and charge are further concealed, often by an 
everyday object such as a door mat. An anti-vehicle booby 
trap placed on a railway line might also use a pressure 
Switch 

Minefields are 'anti-tank', 'anti-personnel' or 'mixed" 
depending on what mine is used. A further classification 
denotes their task. The additional classifications are 
‘protective’, ‘defensive’, ‘barrier’; ‘nuisance’ and ‘phoney’ 
minefields, A protective minefield is laid for the close 
defense of a position and for maximum effectiveness it must 
be covered by the small arms fire of the defenders. The 
intention of such minefields is to slow down the enemy, 
who may be in vehicles or on foot, at a point where maxi- 
mum defensive fire can be brought to bear on the attacker. 
Defensive minefields are laid as a counter to enemy penetra- 
tion between defended areas. It is not always possible to 
cover these with direct fire from small arms but, again for 
effectiveness, they must be covered by indirect artillery fire. 
Barrier minefields are designed to canalize the movement of 
the enemy into a predetermined ‘killing zone’ where ап 
assault by troops in defensive positions wreaks havoc on 
the enemy. A nuisance minefield is laid to delay, disorganize 
and hinder the use of a particular route and is of particular 
value in the early stages of a defensive battle, before the 
enemy attacks. Finally a phoney minefield is an area of 
un-mined ground marked to give the impression that a 
minefield exists, thereby deceiving the enemy who will slow 
down and waste valuable time probing and searching for 


2 non-existent mines. 
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"Achtung Minen!' Did the Germans add the English version, 
aware that, sooner or later, Allied troops would be close 
enough to read it—and avoid it? 


The density of a minefield is denoted by the average 
number of mines it contains per metre of front; a minefield 
1,000 metres long containing 1,000 mines would have a 
density of 1. The density, of course, together with the mine- 
field's shape, size and strength of mines used directly affects 
the number of casualties the minefield is likely to inflict. It 
is important to remember that an AT mine will normally only 
immobilize a battle tank by damaging a track—it may not 
kill the crew or put the tank gun out of action. It will, how- 
ever, give the defending anti-tank weapons a good target. 

Mines are not laid uniformly throughout the whole area 
of a minefield. They are usually laid in clusters in a pattern 
made up of rows—the precise pattern depends on the 


method of laying. Laying mines in a pattern is far safer and 
more effective than simply scattering them. The operation 


is easier to control and the mines much easier to lift. 
There are two ways of laying a minefield; by hand and 


mechanically. Hand-laying is slow but the mines are well 
concealed and this is a distinct advantage when preparing 
а protective minefield round a well-camouflaged defensive 
position. The method is quiet also and therefore might go 
undetected by the enemy. Mechanical-laying is much 
quicker and economical in manpower and is therefore most 
beneficial when extensive anti-tank minefields are needed. 
There are distinct drawbacks though—a machine-laid mine- 
field is difficult to conceal, and only anti-tank mines can be 
laid by machine 

An enemy, faced with a minefield, has three ways of 
getting through. The minefield can be dug up by hand, 


A PzKpfw 1b Ladungsleger 1. This was a Panzer 1 conversion used for placing explosives into position during assault 
operations. The 'inverted Y' insignia of the 1st Panzer division can be seen by the side of the cross. 


explosives may be used or it can be mechanically breached 
Hand-breaching is a particularly slow and very demanding 
task, A more acceptable method is to fire a flexible hose 
filled with plastic explosive across an anti-personnel mine- 
field and then explode the hose. This detonates the mines 
in its path, clearing a lane through the minefield. The final 
and possibly more uncertain, method of clearing a minefield 
is to fix a plough attachment or a roller to a tank. A plough 
attachment digs through the ground, lifting any mines in its 
path and pushing them to one side, clear of the tracks. The 
roller method is similar except that the roller detonates 
single pressure mines—a skilful layer would fix double 
action fuses which would defeat this method of clearing. 
But with both methods the vulnerability of the clearing 
tank to the defender's anti-tank fire reduces the effective- 
ness of the operation 


D 
An FV 432 Armored Personnel Carrier adapted to tow 
mine-laying equipment. By 1972 the Bar Mine Layer had 
been developed, and which 'sowed' anti-tank mines. 
AP mines could not be laid by this means. The FV 432 has a 
Rolls Royce K60 No 4 Mk 4F engine of 240bhp at 3,750 rpm. 


In modern war, mines still have a significant part to play. 
Increased mechanization and the proliferation of the number 
of tanks in the armies of the world make the mine more 
important than ever before. After the Arab-Israeli war of 
October 1973 the Israelis laid 750,000 mines to protect 
their bridgehead across the Suez Canal and then had to 
remove them all when withdrawing into Sinai. Future 
developments are bound to produce mines that are smaller 
and more powerful, coupled with an ability to be laid more 
rapidly 

Roger Sibley 


The Sherman Crab II in action on the Normandy battlefield. This flail mine-sweeper was able to clear a 10ft-wide path with 
à rotary chain flail driven by the tank's engine, although its progress was only 1 4mph. The tank's 75mm gun was retained. 
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MEUSE-ARGONNE 


OFFENSIVE 


World War I's last bloody conflict. It was ‘unused nerves’ 
against a desperate German army. And the Doughboys won 


For the war-weary nations of Europe, 1918 had been the 
crucial year. After four long years of stalemate, the scales 
had tipped and victory seemed, once again, to be in 
Germany's grasp. The French armies wracked: by mutinies 
in April 1917 after their terrible losses in the first three years 
of the war, were gradually recovering under the cautious 
command of General Philippe Petain but they would never 
again be capable of a great general offensive. The Russians 
had dissolved into revolution under the pressure of military 
defeat and made an abject peace with Germany. The 
Germans could, at last, switch their troops from the eastern 
front and use them to deliver a knock-out blow in the west 
before enough Americans could arrive to restore the balance. 

The chief German blows fell on the British, who were 
suffering from a serious manpower shortage after the 
slaughter of the Somme and Passchendaele. General Erich 
Ludendorff, the brains behind the elderly German Chief of 
Staff Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, had perfected new 
infiltration techniques, by which his picked storm troops 
would press through the weak points in the British line and 
cut off their strongly-held positions. On the 21 March 1918, 
65 German divisions fell on 26 British in the attack code- 
named Michael-Angriff and all but annihilated them. 
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Americans of the 23rd Infantry fire a 37mm gun, a close-support trench weapon, amid the shattered trees of the Argonne. 


Further attacks followed and the British armies were badly 
hurt. 

In the hour of crisis a French general, Ferdinand Foch, 
was appointed Allied Generalissimo and hastily arranged to 
reinforce the British. In a desperate ‘backs to the wall’ 
action the line was held and the frustrated Ludendorff 
turned his power on the French. In another breakthrough 
during July his storm troops reached the Marne and threat- 
ened Paris. Gradually the assault lost momentum and, for 
the first time, American units began to arrive in force. The 
ferocious counter-attack of the elite 2nd American Division 
at the vital point of Chateau-Thierry heartened their allies 
and distressed the Germans. 

The Germans had shot their bolt. Their losses had been 
heavy and the Allies were now receiving a constant stream 
of American reinforcements. The French and Americans 
counter-attacked and the British struck some shrewd blows, 
while a plan was hatched for a great series of offensives 
which would finally ruin the German armies. The plan 
involved an Allied breakthrough at both shoulders of the 
huge salient which the German armies held in Northern 
France and the pinning of those armies back against the 
supposedly impassable wall of the Ardennes Forest. The 
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British were to attack in the north, assault the Hindenberg 
Line and press forward to the vital rail junction at Aulnoye. 
The French were to use an American spearhead in the south 
to break the vaunted Kriemhilde line (part of the Hindenberg 
complex) and storm Mezieres and Sedan, thus severing the 
lateral railway from Metz supplying the German armies. 
There was a catch in this grand concept. The Ardennes 
Forest, far from being impenetrable, was pierced by a 
number of roads and railway tracks, as another generation 
discovered in 1940. Besides this the plan met with oppo- 
Sition from General John J. Pershing, the commander of 
the American Expeditionary Force (AEF). 'Black Jack' 
Pershing was a hard, uncompromising soldier frequently 
accused of ruthlessness and obstinacy. It was his toughness 
alone that created an independent American army, for he 
had constantly fought British and French schemes to 
amalgamate US units with their own, and in particular the 
plan for the southern pincer of the great offensive to be 
under the command of a French general. Pershing quar- 
reled bitterly with Foch and declared : ‘I can no longer agree 
to any plan which involves the dispersion of our units. 


The offensive launched by 

the American 1st Army ай 

Meuse-Argonne between 

26 September апа 

11 November 1918 was 

their principal contribution 

to World War l. They were 

confronted by Germans 

оз ret operating in whatto one US 
leg soldier was ‘the most ideal 

FRANCE "Day defensive terrain | have ever 

Belfort} seen orread about". 


RAS PIE ER ERE, ағ Towering over the natural 


OChateau 
paris Thierry 


defensive positions was the 
Kriemhilde Line, part of the 
Hindenburg Line. The Allied 
advance started on 

26 September and on the 
first day all the Corps took 
their objectives and the 
formidable Montfaucon 
ridge fell the next day, 
Enemy resistance stiffened 
and it was not until 4 
October that the Americans 
reached the Kriemhilde Line. 
They breached the line 
during the second phase of 
the offensive but it took 
three weeks and cost very 
heavy casualities. The third 
phase began on 1 November 
and the Americans, having 
learnt several costly lessons, 
rolled back a weary and 
demoralized enemy. Only the 
Armistice which came into 
force at 1100 on 11 
November saved the 
Germans from total defeat. 
The battle cost the Germans 
100,000 casualties, and the 
Americans 117,000. 


Briefly, our officers and soldiers alike are, after one experi- 
ence, no longer willing to be incorporated in other armies.’ 
He insisted that the AEF should be employed as a whole and 
the French, who needed the dash and fire of the fresh 
American troops, were forced to agree to his terms. 

The US Army was, however, already engaged on opera- 
tions farther to the south, in the area St. Mihiel-Belfort, and 
600,000 men had to be rushed north, with scant prepara- 
tion, to play their role in the offensive. This haste complicated 
the supply and medical arrangements and forced Pershing 
to make his attack east of Argonne, nearer to his old 
positions. 

The Americans and French enjoyed great numerical 
superiority. They ranged 44 divisions, 13 American and 31 
French, against 20 German divisions. The American divisions 
also had 12 infantry instead of the usual nine—a total of 
28,000 men. With support troops the American divisions 
were three times the size of those of the other combatants. 
A brilliant feint on the Vosges surprised the Germans and on 
the 20-mile front of the actual attack five understrength 
German divisions were hit by nine American divisions. 
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US Corps апа Divisions 


33rd ‘Prairie’ Division 


35th Infantry Division 


1st US Army Corps 


4th ‘Ivy’ Division 


3rd US Army Corps 


79th Infantry Division 


Three American divisions were held in close reserve to 
exploit any immediate success and three more were available 
in Army Reserve, As the fighting progressed this great 
American force drew in elements of 16 German divisions 
from the French front to try to bar its progress. 

The Doughboys had been forced to leave their most 
experienced troops to finish the fighting at St. Mihiel, so 
just one assault division was composed of regulars and only 
three others had been in action. These were the 4th, 28th, 
33rd and 77th divisions. Even in the 77th, the ‘Liberty’ 
Division, there were some 4,000 Westerners drafted in July. 
In the 305th Infantry Regiment one enterprising New 
Yorker earned an easy five francs by showing the new- 
comers how to load a rifle. The 80th, 35th and 37th 
divisions had a least seen quiet sectors of the front line, but 
the men from the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountains, who 
made up the 91st and the drafted men from Pennsylvania 
and Maryland in the 79th, had not had even that experience, 
Divisional Commanders, too, were inexperienced—five were 
seeing their first action in that capacity. The Doughboys 
may have been unprepared in the week which was all they 
had, but morale was high and they were eager to get to 
grips with the enemy. ‘Heaven, Hell or Hoboken by Christmas’ 
was their motto and their letters home were decidedly 
bloodthirsty, Veteran Sergeant Victor Vigorito of the 325th 
Infantry Regiment was one who was looking forward to 
'strewing the ground with plenty of Huns’ 


Patton's опе day battle 

Although warfare in 1918 was basically an infantry 
struggle, the Americans also had heavy backing in armor. 
artillery and in the air, The Germans had no armored 
support, while the Americans deployed 189 French-made 
Renault FT17 light tanks—mostly under the erratic but 
brilliant command of Lieutenant Colonel George Smith 
Patton Jr. Patton, who became known as the most dashing 
Allied tank leader of World War Il, could do little with slow 
light tanks and confused infantry in 1918. His involvement 
in the battle was brief—he was seriously wounded оп the 
first day of the offensive. He directed his ambulance driver 
in his usual forthright style, ‘Headquarters, 35th Division! 
And don't you give me any arguments." 

In the air the Americans, under Colonel William Mitchell, 
the ‘father’ of US airpower, started with 842 aircraft against 
the Germans' 302 but the extent of dominance fluctuated 
throughout the battle and was not often much in America's 
favor. But Mitchell drew off their force by constant raids on 
German base areas and so maintained supremacy over the 
battlefield. The Americans had the best of their exchanges 
with the enemy in the air but they could do little to help the 
infantry. There was no strategic bomber force and most of 
the ground troops did not know how to use close air support 
or signal properly. The weather was bad during most of the 
battle so the chief contribution of American airforce was 
towards morale. 

The infantryman's greatest ally should have been the guns. 
The Americans had 2,700 artillery pieces and the majority of 
these were the famous French 75mm field guns backed by 
the 155mm howitzers. Most of the guns, however, were 
merely borrowed from the French and many of them were 
manned by Frenchmen. The American artillery expert, 
Major General Charles P. Summerall, had introduced some 
flexibility into artillery support but, too often, guns lagged 
behind the infantry on clogged roads choked with traffic. 

Numbers and equipment favored the Americans—the 


US Corps and Divisions 
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28th 'Keystone' Division 
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37th 'Buckeye' Division 
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91st ‘Wild West’ Division 


5th US Army Corps 
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80th ‘Blue Ridge’ Division 


77th ‘Liberty’ Division 
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Infantrymen of the 77th US Division rest in the Argonne Forest. French liaison officers are on the left of the picture. 
The Americans used either the .30 M1903 Springfield rifle or a modified British .303, chambered for .30 ammunition. 


terrain favored the Germans. The Meuse river was the 
boundary on the right and it was overlooked by heights 
which ideally sheltered German observation and gun 
positions, The left boundary, in the midst of the Argonne 
Forest, was overlooked by bluffs on the banks of the river 
Aire. The attack would therefore go through a murderous 
defile, amply provided with safe positions for crossfire. In 
the defile itself was the thick growth of the Argonne Forest— 
in places it was difficult to walk through, let alone attack 
over. There were also ridges and hills to be taken, such as 
Montfaucon, and, glowering over the other defensive 
systems, the Kriemhilde-Stellung (Kriemhilde Line) which 
ran along the Cunel Heights. Lieutenant Colonel Hugh A. 
Drum, Chief of Staff of the American First Army, described 
it as 'the most ideal defensive terrain | have ever seen or 
read about. Nature has provided for flank and crossfire to 
the utmost in addition to concealment.' Success depended 
upon an advance so swift that even the Kriemhilde Stellung, 
10 miles back, would be taken before the Germans could 
mass their reserves in its defense. 

At 0230 on the morning of 26 September, the Allied guns 
opened up on the German forward positions in a terrible 
three-hour barrage. At 0530 this lifted to a rolling barrage 
and, along the 20-mile front, lines of infantry trudged 
forward into the fog. They met only light resistance, for the 
bulk of the German troops had been held well behind the 
front positions and had escaped the effects of the bom- 
bardment. All Corps reached their objectives on the first day 
and, on the second, the 79th Division took the formidable 
position of Montfaucon ridge. But now the German resis- 
tance stiffened. Colonel Christian A. Bach, 3rd Corps Chief 
of Staff noted, 'Where it had been possible, 24 hours before, 
to walk upright, the men now had to crouch or crawl'. The 
35th Division, men from Kansas and Missouri, faced the 
crack German 1st Prussian Guard Division and suffered at 
least 6,000 casualties. They had to be relieved on 1 October. 

By the end of September the AEF was floundering and the 
roads behind the front were hopelessly jammed. Only three 
roads, all under shellfire, served the entire front of the 
assault. The result was that the guns could not get forward 
to support the troops, who also were short of supplies. 
Colonel Carl Penner of the 120th Field Artillery Regiment, 
who could not get his 7bmm guns up front, took the lesson : 
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'The damage was done by trying to put too many units 
through a space that would not accommodate them’, As 
the Americans struggled forward to the Kriemhilde Stellung 
they began to take casualties from the damp cold weather— 
over 20,000 men died of influenza and pneumonia in the 
first two weeks of the battle. The Germans now massed nine 
divisions and elements of three others in defense. 

Pershing set the attack on the Kriemhilde Line for 0525 
on 4 October. He placed the assault on the Cunel Heights 
under the enthusiastic command of Major General Robert 
Lee Bullard. He entrusted the clearing of the bluffs over- 
looking the Aire to Major General Hunter Liggett, an 
elderly and thoughtful man; who was to show great tactical 
genius. But even Liggett could do little in the face of the 1st 
and 5th Prussian Guard Divisions. Machine-guns, wire, gas 
and shells took a terrible toll—especially of the heroic 1st 
US Division. By 1300 on the first day 3rd Battalion of the 
16th Regiment had only two officers and 240 men left from 
a strength of 20 officers and 800 men. ў 

Lieutenant Maury Maverick of 28th Infantry Regiment 
recorded the effect of German fire : ‘We were simply in a big, 
black spot with streaks of screaming red and yellow, with 
roaring giants in the sky tearing and whirling and roaring.’ 
Maverick was wounded that day and described the awe- 
some power of an overhead shell burst: ‘There is a great 
swishing scream, a smash-bang, and it seems to tear 
everything loose from you. The intensity of it simply enters 
your heart and brain, and tears every nerve to pieces.’ Even 
tough Sgt. Vigorito thought the fighting hard and remem- 
bered from his hospital bed: ‘There was some great killing 
pulled off there, both by ‘the Germans and ourselves. We 
sent German Divisions to the rear with the very life whaled 
out of them, while the numbers of our men were so reduced 
that two regiments must be united to make even one small 
one... the Division was being annihilated, but those of us 
who were left never thought of quitting; we were killing 
too many Huns each day to think about what was happening 
to us,” 

In Liggett's attack a battalion of the 308th Infantry 
Regiment of the 77th Division had been trapped near 
Charlevaux Mill on 2 October. Their division could not reach 
them so that they were cut off under repeated German 
assault without supplies of food and’ ammunition. Their 
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position seemed hopeless and they became known as the 
‘Lost Battalion’ as America anxiously awaited news of their 
fate. Despite repeated demands the battalion commander, 
Major Charles Whittlesey, refused to surrender. They 
endured for six long days until their division broke through 
to them, to find, on that desperately held position, only 194 
effective fighting men left from over 600. Princess Blücher, 
an English woman married to a German and living in Berlin, 
was amazed at 'the extraordinary way in which Germany 
has always underrated the importance of the danger coming 
from America, almost the whole country making fun of and 
laughing at the idea of an American army.’ The steadfast 
‘Lost Battalion’ stilled some of that laughter. 

Bullard's attack on the Cunel Heights was equally slow to 
show results. Again casualties were heavy—3rd Division 
lost 1,366 men in this battle alone. One of them, First 
Lieutenant Frederick T. Edwards, described the morning of 
5 October: ‘The first real Fall morning | ‘ve seen since I've 
been over here. It's not yet nine o'clock; there's been a 
heavy mist all night which the sun is trying to burn away. 
The woods are very blue and hazy and one rubs one's 
finger tips every few minutes to try and keep them warm.’ 
He was killed later that same day by a 77mm 'whiz-bang'. 

As Bullard fretted in front of the Kriemhilde Stellung, 
Liggett planned a daring tactical maneuver to free his flank. 
He brought up the 82nd Division and attacked across the 
river Aire, seizing the dominating Argonne bluffs. This attack 
relieved pressure on the 'Lost Battalion' and produced a 
remarkable war hero for America— Corporal Alvin C. York of 
G Company 328th Infantry Regiment. York had been 
drafted despite his religious objections, and had showed 
himself a notable marksman during training. As a Tennessee 
mountaineer he said, 'Of course, it weren't no trouble nohow 
for me to hit them big army targets. They were so much 
bigger than turkeys’ head’. On 8 October York was a member 
of a 17-man patrol which was sent forward to silence some 
enemy machine-guns. The patrol had captured a group of 
Germans when they came under a sudden attack from a 
large German force. In the confusion of this ambush the 
surviving members of the patrol took cover or tried to guard 
their prisoners. Not so Corporal York. He attacked alone 
and with such ferocity that he killed at least 15 of the enemy. 
The remaining 132, including 5 officers, wisely surrendered 


1 Remarkable war hero Cpl. 
York in standard US uniform. 
He carries a US Enfield 

30 calibre M1917 rifle. 

2 One of many unlucky 
ones. A German тасһіпе- 
gunner lies dead at his post. 
3 Gen. ‘Black Jack’ Persh- 
ing, US CinC, at Boulogne. 
4A Red Cross dressing 
station behind US lines. 

5 A machine-gun platoon 
of the 80th US ‘Blue Ridge’ 
Division advance during the 
offensive. The gun is a.30 
calibre Browning, at 37/b 
the lightest heavy machine- 
gun of the war. 1,100 of 
these 500rpm guns were 
used for the first time at 
Meuse-Argonne. 
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to him. Afterwards General Duncan tried to establish how 
many more men York might have hit and he replied, General,’ 
I would hate to think | missed any of them shots; they were 
all at pretty close range—50 or 60 yards." 

By 12 October the Americans had assembled enough 
divisions to form two armies. The First Army was put under 
Liggett's command, the Second under Bullard. Before these 
commanders could take operations control, however, 
Pershing planned for First Army, under his direct command, 
to take the Kriemhilde Stellung. He saw that the ridge of 
Cote Dame Marie, west of Romagne, was the vital feature 
and directed a pincer movement at its flanks by the 5th and 
42nd Divisions. Three hours before their attack on 14 
October, the 32nd Division was to make a 'forlorn hope" 
direct attack on the summit of the ridge to distract the 
Germans. The 32nd had a record for gallantry but had 
received 5,000 virtually untrained replacements to make 
good its casualties. 

The 32nd tried their damnest to take the hill. Wherever 
they advanced they were held up by wire and cut down by 
machine-guns. Casualties mounted and their ranks thinned 
Third Battalion, 126th Infantry were pinned down in front 
of a gap in the wire by cunningly sited artillery and machine- 
guns. They grew desperate and, with almost foolhardy 
gallantry, Captain Edward В. Strom led seven men forward 
against the enemy. Under heavy attack they fired rifle 
grenades and rushed the machine-gun nests. By one of the 
curious chances of war, all Strom's little band survived and 
their action secured both the Cote Dame Marie and, 
eventually, the Kriemhilde Line. The 5th and 42nd Divisions 
were less fortunate but broke into these fortifications on 16 
October. At last Pershing had achieved what he had set out 
to do three weeks before, but which he had never thought 
would cost his new army such strains or such casualties. 

Liggett now became concerned to get his army into shape 
for another effort. Pershing too had learned the lesson 
taught by lack of control and chaos behind the lines. Heads 
rolled. Three Division commanders and one Corps com- 
mander were removed. Some of these decisions were con- 
troversial but Pershing demanded energy and enthusiasm of 
his men and broke others for the slightest lapse. He had a 
way too with lesser ranks—'When men run away in front of 
the enemy, officers should take summary action to stop it, 
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even to the point of shooting men down who are caught іп 
such disgraceful conduct. No orders need be published on 
the subject, but it should be made known to younger officers 
that they must do whatever is required to prevent it." 

Now Liggett fought for time to straighten out his army 
The French pressed Pershing to continue his offensive and 
many wounding things were said about apparent American 
idleness. Georges ‘Tiger’ Clemenceau, the French Premier, 
was forthright in his condemnation of the American effort in 
a letter to Foch: ‘| would be a criminal if | allowed the 
French Army to wear itself out indefinitely in battle without 
doing everything in my power to ensure that an Allied Army 
which has hurried to its aid was rendered capable of fulfilling 
the military role for which it is destined . . Our worthy 
American Allies who thirst to get into action and who are 
unanimously acknowledged to be great soldiers, have been 
marking time ever since their forward jump on the first day. 
Nobody can maintain that these fine troops are unusable ; 
they are merely unused.' Foch returned a soft answer, but it 
is certain that Pershing was under considerable pressure to 
return to the assault, whatever the condition of his army. 
'Black Jack' Pershing was a hard man to fluster, however, 
and Liggett was determined not to commit his troops until 
they were ready so that, for the rest of the month, the army 
saw little fighting save for the 78th Division, which made the 
bloody assault on Grandpre. 

As the Americans reorganized, the Germans also took 
stock. Ludendorff, the tactical genius who had defeated the 
Russians and rocked the British, had become the virtual 
military dictator of Germany under a weak Kaiser. He was, 
however, prone to emotional disturbance and the British 
victories of August and September made him despair, The 
appearance of armies of Americans confirmed his gloom and, 
as early as 28 September, he had realized that the game was 
up. He could only hope that General Max von Gallwitz, who 
commanded the Army Group opposing the Americans, 
could hang on and avoid utter defeat before an armistice 
came into effect. The Germans, in common with the French, 
were exhausted. Lieutenant General Wellmann of the 
German 1 Reserve Corps had fought both French and 
Americans and noted with gloom that the latter had ‘still 
unused nerves, were fresh, eager for fighting and brave’, 


‘Such a piteous finish...’ 

All German soldiers could see the finish now, as the 
Americans learned from captured letters. A German com- 
pany commander wrote on 16 October: 'Clouded prospects 
wherever one looks. Really has everything been in vain? 
Such a piteous finish—l am losing all interest; a quick end 
is to be hoped for; there is nothing more to be saved.' This 
spirit prevailed in Germany itself—as a woman wrote to a 
soldier on 27 October: 'It seems apparent that the dawn of 
peace is drawing nearer, and we dare entertain hopes that 
this the most hideous of all wars, this vile murdering, which 
scorns апа derides all humanity—which places us, no 
matter how highly cultured we pretended to be, lower than 
the savages, will end sometime and we can feel that we are 
human beings again.” 

For the German soldier there could be no rest, no time to 
reorganize. As early as 10 October Ludendorff ordered 
Gallwitz to 'put into the fighting front every unit which is at 
all fit for employment in battle.' Major General Baron von 
Quadt, who commanded a division opposite the Americans, 
told his troops on 21 October that relief was both impossible 
and undesirable : 'In view of the present circumstances the 
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German troops dig trenches іп the Argonne. When the attack 
was launched the Americans met four defensive lines. 


result would be that the division would immediately be sent 
into the line at another point, and most likely a worse опе.” 
The draft of 1919 had long been called up and food was 
scarce as the Germans awaited the next American assault. 

Liggett, however, did not underestimate his enemy and 
did not contemplate a direct assault on the heavily fortified 
Bois de Bourgogne. Instead he would thrust towards the 
Barricourt Heights and make the Bois de Bourgogne 
untenable. The date was fixed for 1 November, to 
co-ordinate with a French attack on the left flank. Liggett 
planned to use the terrible weapon of gas to help his 
soldiers and, to avoid the chaos of previous attacks, sent in 
only seven divisions of the 1st, 3rd and 5th Corps. The 5th 
Corps was led by Major General Charles P. Summerall, the 
artillery expert, and he was allotted 608 guns to clear a way 
for his troops as well as all available tanks. The positions in 
the Bois de Bourgogne were largely neutralized by a deluge 
of over 41 tons of gas as the troops waited. Summerall 
employed the time in exhorting his men with such 
aphorisms as : ‘There is no excuse for failure’, and ‘No man 
is ever so tired that he cannot take one step forward’. 
Apparently this went down well and all ranks steeled 
themselves for the coming assault. 

As the Americans massed their infantry in the cold, foggy 
dawn of 1 November, they showed that they had learnt their 
lesson. They avoided the more sheltered and therefore more 
obvious assembly points knowing that the war-wise 
Germans would concentrate their counter-fire on them. 
The American barrage too was better directed ; for experi- 
ence had taught that the Germans might be almost anywhere 
save sheltering in their own front line. As a result the 5th 
and 3rd Corps experienced only scattered resistance as they 
rolled forward to their objective. Things were not so rosy in 
151 Corps sector where the Germans put up stout resistance 
but Liggett felt able to ignore their difficulties. 
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He could do so because the long-awaited breakthrough 
had come. The Americans had overrun four divisions and 
were still advancing. At last, the grim process of unremitting 
assault for yards of ground was coming to an end. The 
Germans opposite 1st Corps were forced to pull out and 
join the retreat and, the Americans, although they took to 
trucks could not catch them. On their march the AEF now 
passed through the dreadful wreckage of a defeated army. 
Private Rush Young in the 80th Division recorded: ‘As we 
advanced the roads and fields were strewn with dead 
Germans, horses, masses of artillery, transports, ammunition 
limbers, helmets, guns and bayonets.’ 

The Germans were off-balance and the Americans gave 
them no chance to reorganize and form a new line. The 
crafty Liggett had set no limit to his troops’ advance and 
now all the Allies were enthusiastic as they poured forward. 
Even Petain, the calculating French CinC, passed words of 
praise, when he had received the reports of observers: 
‘These officers inform me that a very remarkable improve- 
ment has taken place, that there has been a conspicuous 
absence of difficulties which occurred in the advance of 
26 September, road movements occur in order, orders in all 
units are given well and timely, and . . . that the already 
splendid advance can yet be continued because of the 
excellent manner in which the whole affair has been 
managed.’ In fact Petain was not quite right because some 
units had advanced so fast that they outran their supplies, 
but the thrill of victory quietened the grumblers. The 2nd 
Division amongst others distinguished itself by pressing 
ahead by night marches and the Germans melted before 
them. 

On 5 November Pershing sent out an order which was 
misinterpreted by some of his commanders to be an 
invitation to hold a race between units to reach the historic 
town of Sedan. The great victory nearly became a farce as 


(Negro) Division. There were 200,000 American blacks fighting in France, mainly used in the supply services. 


units became entangled but, luckily, the Germans were in 
no condition to interfere. Liggett was furious and described 
the action as a ‘military atrocity’, while the French demanded 
and got the honor of entering Sedan to avenge their defeat 
there in 1870. Nothing now could stop the Americans and 
they pressed on across the Meuse. On 10 November 
Bullard's Second Army chimed in and only the Armistice, 
which came into force at 1100 next day, saved the Germans. 
So ended ‘The War to end all Wars’ in a last great dash. The 
American Meuse-Argonne offensive was their principal 
part in it—a part which has caused some controversy One 
can point to the success of the British naval blockade and 
the great British military victories of August to November 
1918; опе can point to France's 5,600,000 casualties or 
Britain's 3,000,000 and ask who bore the full heat of the 
struggle or insist that the victory would have been won 
without the United States who only lost 350,000 and a 
third of them in Meuse-Argonne battles. The fact is however 
that both British and French were fighting with their backs to 
the wall before the Americans arrived. The Doughboys came 
over at the rate of 300,000 a month from July 1918 and it 
was this which broke the nerve of the German commanders 
and which gave the Allies much of the moral stimulus 
needed to get over to the offensive. They could plan on the 
basis of having 100 US divisions for the campaign of 1919. 
As for the Meuse-Argonne campaign itself, the distinguished 
British military critic Sir Basil Liddell Hart dubbed it the 
'Battle of a Nightmare'. It was too hastily improvised and 
inexperience left the infantryman to much to do. The 
Americans learnt the hard way, but they learnt and achieved 
a final breakdown. As Pershing mused, 'What an enormous 
difference a few more days would have made.' In a few 
more days an even greater American victory would 

undoubtedly have been possible. 
Peter J. Banyard 
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Britain’s anti-slavery drive led her to the Ashanti—and 
another victory for the all-conquering Sir Garnet 


‘Come and get me! White men dare not go into bush !' The 
challenge was given by a minor chief of the fierce Ashanti 
tribe of West Africa. He was wrong. The rulers of the 
British Empire, jealous of prestige, could not allow such 
impudence to go unanswered. So, in 1873, the troops of the 
Empire marched into the then uncharted jungle of present- 
day Ghana to battle with the warriors of the Ashanti 
Kingdom of the Golden Stool 

Ironically, the Kingdom of Ashanti had no desire to fight 
Great Britain, of whose whereabouts on the globe and 
place in world affairs its rulers and people had little, if any, 
notion. Equally Great Britain had no desire to conquer 
Ashanti. Few Britons had ever visited it and the government 
in London knew, and was content to know, next to 
nothing about it. 

The origins of the war lay in the slave trade. The Royal 
Navy had, since the abolition of slavery in 1833, maintained 
a large and active anti-slaving squadron in the Gulf of 
Guinea. These efforts had almost ended slave smuggling. 


But this could not immediately reverse the impact of four 
centuries of slave-trading on West African society. 

The forts of the European slavers lay along the West 
African coast. Here captives were penned before being 
rowed out through the surf to America-bound ships. 
Between the forts and the hinterland stretched the territories 
of the coastal tribes, middlemen in the traffic, and within the 
hinterland were the warrior kingdoms whose wars and 
raids produced the raw material of the slave trade. 

Faced with abolition the slave trade companies could 
either sell out or simply give up and the coastal tribes could 
diversify their trade. But centuries of aggression had turned 
the slave-raiding states—Oyo, Benin, Dahomey, апа 
Ashanti—into military machines that knew only war and 
bloodshed and they had too many enemies to easily adopt 
the path of peace. 

Of the nine nationalities that once maintained forts, only 
the British and the Dutch still flew their flags on the Gold 
Coast of the Gulf of Guinea. There was no real reason for the 


Led by Lieutenant Lord Gifford, an advance guard of African scouts attack an Ashanti village. Lt. Gifford was noted for his 
reckless daring and ability to lead native troops, some of whom were reputed to have eaten prisoners if given the chance. 
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West Africa, showing the old 
tribes and the boundaries of 
the modern states. Wolseley, 
en route for the Gold Coast, 
recruited native troops as he 
went. Recruiting drives in 
Gambia and Sierra Leone, 
especially among the 
cannibal Kossos, raised 600 
men who were added to 
Kroomen boatmen and 150 
Muslim Hausa ‘Cut faces’. 
Together with Fanti levies, 
this material formed Wood's 
and Russell's regiments as 
well as scouts under Lord 
Gifford. Ashanti armies were 
Jess ramshackle, but were 
reliant on subject tribes. 


British and Dutch to stay as there was little money to be 
made out of the territory. While they were there though they 
each exercised a vague protectoraté over the Fanti, a loose 
federation of coastal tribes. The Ashanti, who had frequently 
raided into Fanti territory, regarded these people as their 
vassals—though the Fanti rejected this interpretation of 
their status. The British and Dutch did not want them as 
subjects and were very reluctant to protect them from 
Ashanti incursions from the great forests. In 1867 the 
British and Dutch swapped their forts in order to rationalize 
their positions on the Gold Coast—the British surrendered 
all theirs west of Elmina and took over all the Dutch forts 
east of that place. Several Fanti tribes, thus deprived of 
British protection, took up arms in protest and attacked the 
Elmina people, the one coastal tribe who accepted Ashanti 
rule. 

This incident coincided with an upsurge of national 
feeling among the Ashanti. Deprived for the past 40 years 
of an outlet for their slaves, they had relieved their frustra- 
tions by an intensification of the bloody human sacrifices 
which characterized their state rituals and by a series of 
vicious quarrels over the royal succession. In Ashanti, a 
Golden Stool, believed to be a divine gift, symbolized their 
nationhood. The 'enstoolment' of a new king or Asantehene 
in 1868 brought a more than usually aggressive court party 
to power in the capital, Kumasi. They saw, in the attack on 
Elmina, the chance to extend Ashanti dominions to the sea. 
A probing expedition in 1869 proved to them that they 
could reach the coast without difficulty. In February 1873, 
they returned in force to Fanti territory, driving a host of 
refugees before them and spreading tremors of terror 
throughout the coastal lands. 

The crisis was now exclusively Britain's problem for in 
1871 the Dutch surrendered all their West African interests 
in return for Far Eastern concessions. Despite this, Britain 
had no intention of setting up a West African empire. Lord 
Kimberley, Colonial Secretary, believed that colonies were 
a financial and political burden. But he was not prepared to 
allow the Ashanti to capture the British forts, for they were 
symbols of Imperial power, In July he realized that this was 
precisely what the Ashanti intended so he ordered a British 
infantry battalion to stand by. Three-hundred marines and 
400 men of the 2nd West Indian Regiment had already 
disembarked. This was a traditional ‘fever coast’ garrison 
but the commitment of large numbers of white troops was 
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unprecedented. Kimberley sent Major-General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to assess the military situation—if he felt confident 
of a cheap victory it was planned to send him the troops 
with which to win it. 

Wolseley at 40 was the youngest general in the army. 
Energetic, intelligent and forward-looking, Wolseley soon 
came to be regarded as the most successful British com- 
mander of the Victorian age. He had fought in every British 
war since 1852, had been wounded in Burma and the 
Crimea and in 1870 had marched a force 1,200 miles up the 
Red River to crush a rebellion in the Canadian wilderness. 

Wolseley's instructions catered for both a 'small' and a 


The four-pronged assault on the Ashanti and their capital 


of Kumasi. Well-organized way stations were built every 
ten miles along the route of Wolseley's column. 
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‘large’ solution to the Ashanti problem. Не was to start with 
the former solution—an attempt to drive out the invaders 
with locally raised troops. If that failed he was to adopt the 
latter answer—summoning the white troops and carrying 
the battle to the Ashanti capital of Kumasi. 

The British commander and two regiments of African 
troops raised in Sierra Leone and Gambia, disembarked at 
Cape Coast Castle, the principal British post in Fanti 
territory, on 2 October, Wolseley at once set about organi- 
zing a seaborne raid on the Ashanti camp at Elmina. The 
British landing, on 14 October, was a complete success and 
gave the Ashanti a first sight of the new sort of enemy who 
confronted them. 

The Ashanti started to withdraw towards their own 
territory though this was caused by the ravages of disease 
rather than the military setback. Despite the smallness and 
poor quality of his force, Wolseley decided to pursue the 
enemy. He pursued them with words also, On 13 October 
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he wrote to the Asantehene, laying down conditions for 
peace which amounted to an admission of defeat by the 
Ashanti. If the enemy did not agree to these terms Wolseley 
promised ‘the full punishment your deeds have merited... . 
Her Majesty's dominion reaches far and wide over the earth, 
Against you . . . she has hitherto never found it necessary to 
employ more than an insignificant fraction of the special 
forces which guard this petty corner of the vast realms 
which own her sovereign . . . . How then, when she puts 
forth (her) might against you, can you hope to resist her?" 
This was strong but it had little effect on the retreat of the 
Asantehene Amankwa Tia's forces. All obstacles Wolseley's 
West Indians and irregulars put in their path were brushed 
aside. Having crossed the river Prah the Ashanti reached 
Kumasi without further interference. 

This retreat might have ended Ashanti interference on the 
coast (at least for several years), for the cost of the expedi- 
tion had cast the war party into disfavor at the Ashanti court. 


A leading seaman of the Naval Brigade, part of Colonel 
Henry Wood's regiment. The sailor carries a Snider-Enfield 
breech-loading rifle fitted with a socket bayonet, and his 
cutlass scabard can be seen. Ammunition and percussion 
cap pouches hang from his belt and a тагКвтап 8 badge is 
stitched to his right sleeve. The straw hat was useful 
headgear for the far-from-hospitable West African climate. 


But for the British the war had acquired a momentum of its 
own. The poor showing of Wolseley's Cape Coast irregulars, 
publicized in his despatches to the newspapers at home, 
were seen by the British public as an insult to British arms, 
which must be expunged. The public's moral sense, easily 
excited, was outraged by descriptions of the Ashanti court 
ritual: of the Asantehene ascending his Golden Stool up 
steps smeared with fresh human blood; of the regular 
sprinkling of blood on the bones of the royal ancestors and 
of the mass slaughter of arbitrarily chosen victims at funerals, 
harvests and public festivals. The British public believed the 
Ashanti needed to be put on the straight and narrow. This 
was exactly the opinion Wolseley wished the public to form, 
and it was held particularly strongly by Queen Victoria, 
whose feelings the Cabinet could not ignore. When, on 17 
November, it received a request from Wolseley for three 
white battalions to be despatched immediately, it agreed at 
once. 

The three battalions were the 1st Black Watch (1/42nd), 
2nd Royal Welch Fusiliers (2/23rd) and 2nd Rifle Brigade 
(2/95th) ; the 1st West India Regiment had now come to 
join the 2nd, so Wolseley had the sizeable force of well- 


trained infantry һе would need to bring the Asantehene to 
heel. But a great deal of preparatory work had to be done 
before an expedition against the king could begin. Further- 
more the suitable campaigning season for whites was 
restricted to four dry months, December to March. The war 
had to be won ‘within inexorable limits of time.’ Otherwise 
disease, which had beaten Amankwa Tia's army at Elmina, 
would destroy Wolseley's if it got a grip. He had therefore 
taken precautions to see that his force would be relatively 
comfortable on the 130 miles between Cape Coast and 
Kumasi 

As soon as he arrived he had ordered the road northward 
to be made suitable for military traffic and had put in hand 
the construction of eight ‘way stations’ for 400 men which 
were to be set up every 10 miles to shelter the troops at night. 
He had 237 bridges built to carry the 12ft track over streams 
and swamps and to keep his men dry. On the river Prah, at 
Prasu, 73 miles from Cape Coast, an elaborate forward base 
was fortified with accommodation in huts for 2,000 Euro- 
peans and a hospital for 100. Prasu also boasted a canteen, 
magazine, and a post-office connected to the coast by a 
telegraph line. There was to be a minor hospital at every 
way station, four hospital ships off-shore and an army of 
porters to transport sick men out of the fever zone. It was 
hoped, however, to avoid an outbreak of disease by 
medical measures. Every soldier was issued with a veil, 
respirator, cholera-belt, groundsheet and tent-half, and was 
to be dosed with quinine each morning. Scarlet and green 
tunics were exchanged for homespun Norfolk grey—a 
tropical uniform Wolseley had designed for his officers. 


À The numerous bloody rituals of the Ashanti horrified public 
opinion in Britain and provided a powerful impetus to war. 
Here the Ashanti king, or Ashantehene, is pictured with 

the tribes’ executioners, men who were popular idols in 
Kumasi. Human sacrifices were said to number a thousand 

а year. When peace terms were finally agreed, the Ashanti 
promised to pay 50,000 ounces of gold in reparations and 
to check the practice of human sacrifice. 

У Ал Ashanti ‘monkey cap’, possibly Kofi Karikari’s crown. 
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An Ashanti soldier, armed with a British ‘trade musket — 
weapons made of bits and pieces, which were notoriously 
inaccurate. The British /ost only three European and one 
African soldier in the campaign, though there were nearly 
200 wounded. The ornamental band slung across the 
warrior's chest is the strap of his ammunition bag. 


The preparations were cleverly designed and well 
advanced—but ав the road pushed nearer to Ashanti 
territory the Fanti workmen and porters became increasingly 
frightened. Wolseley defined the fundamental problem as 
the Fanti being 'too cowardly to fight their own battles and 
too lazy, even when well paid, to help those who are risking 
their lives in their cause’, Without 10,000 porters the 
expedition was a caterpillar without legs. Wolseley solved 
the problem by re-embarking the Fusiliers and threatening 
to leave with all his battalions. Afraid of being left to the 
mercy of the Ashanti the Fanti workmen pushed ahead with 
the road and by 19 January 1874, only a week behind 
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schedule, Wolseley's 4,000-strong striking force was at 
Prasu, some 60 miles from Kumasi. 

The country they were entering was wholly different from 
that of the coastal plain. Dense rain forest, through which 
the light filtered gloomy green even at midday, stretched 
unbroken between them and their goal. Movement off the 
few narrow tracks was possible only by hacking a path 
through tropical undergrowth, and visibility extended for 
only a few yards. Opportunities for ambush abounded. 
Wolseley, therefore, drew up a special tactical plan for the 
advance, and circulated it to every man. Reconnaissance 
was to be constant and thorough. When contact was 
established, the troops were to form hollow squares—a 
precaution against the well-known Ashanti tactic of 
envelopment. In action, soldiers were to 'fire low, fire slow 
and charge home'. He had, nevertheless, brought up à 
million rounds of Snider rifle ammunition to Prasu. Earlier 
actions had shown that even disciplined troops tended to 
fire at anything that moved in the bush and that a high 
proportion of officers and NCOs were needed to control 
forces split up in the jungle. 


Kofi Karikari, the new Asantehene, continued to insist, 
in letters he sent down from Kumasi, that he had no quarrel 
with the British, only with the Fanti. Secretly, however, the 
Ashanti court had decided, not without difficulty, for war. 
Wolseley, though going through the motions of negotiation, 
was also determined to push his preparations to their 
logical conclusion. Three diversionary native expeditions, 
with whose British leaders he could not communicate, 
were converging on Kumasi to confuse the Ashanti and 
make the major column's task easier. 

On the morning of 5 January, his advance guard of Cape 
Coast irregulars crossed the river Prah by the 70-yard bridge 
at Prasu and plunged into the jungle. Royal Engineers 
followed them and during the next fortnight the first stretch 
of road into Ashanti territory proper was made ready for the 
white battalions' advance. They did not cross the Prah until 
20 January. Wolseley was with them, and kept the advance 
slow because he was continuing to negotiate with the 
Asantehene. There was no sign of the Ashanti army, except 
for the occasional grisly reminder. Outside the village of 
Fomana, where the invaders halted from 24-28 January, the 
advance guard of African scouts, under Lieutenant Lord 
Gifford, found a ‘dead man, impaled on a stake . . . horribly 
mutilated, with the dissevered parts of his body hung round 
his neck.’ 

The pause at Fomana did not assist the progress of 
negotiations. On 29 January, therefore, Wolseley resumed 
the advance and, sensing that the enemy was now all about 
him, ordered that the army should march in order of battle. 
This was a hollow square, the Black Watch forming the 
front, the Rifle Brigade the rear, the Cape Coast irregulars 
(Russell's and Wood's regiments) the sides. Parties of 
sailors and engineers headed the irregular columns to cut a 
path through the jungle for the square's flanks. Four 
Congreve rocket launchers with two 7-pounder guns were 
placed among the Black Watch. The staff, the medical 
service, the supply service and a reserve of 200 Fusiliers 
marched in the center of the square, whose sides measured 
about 600 yards. 


Wolseley’s precautions were justified, His conditions for 
peace were unacceptable—they included the surrender of 
the Queen Mother, who was even more important to the 
Ashanti than their king. The Asantehene therefore decided 
to prolong negotiations while he attempted to maneuver the 
enemy into the worst possible military situation, His strategy 
had been that of the spider to the fly—and he now felt ready 
to pounce. 

The Ashanti army, whose tactics, like those of the Zulu. 
were to encircle an enemy within crescent horns, was 
enormous. It outnumbered Wolseley perhaps 20 to one, and 
was, moreover, plentifully supplied with firearms and 
ammunition. Asamoa Nkwanta, the Commander-in-Chief, 
had positioned it across and either side of the Prasu- 
Kumasi road, on the crests of three ridges which commanded 
the road. The position was thus a sort of horseshoe—and 
2,217 British and Africans were to enter from the open end 

The trap was sprung by Gifford's scouts at 0805 on 31 
January as they advanced into the village of Ejinasi, up the 
road leading to the village of Amoafu. Fired on from hidden 
positions in the bush, they returned fire and sent down 
word that they were under attack. The news came to 
Brigadier-General Sir Archibald Alison, whom Wolseley 
had put in tactical command. He at once sent forward two 
companies of the Black Watch and listened to see if he 
could detect how the action was developing. Fire seemed to 
be swelling in the jungle both ahead and on the left, so he 
sent forward another company of Highlanders to join the 
two in the front line. He also ordered two more companies 
to deploy off the road to the left, climb the ridge on that side 


and hack a path along its crest. Meanwhile he decided to 
follow up the advance guard with the rest of the Black 
Watch and the 7-pounder guns of Captain Arthur J. Rait's 
Hausa artillery. 

Beyond the village of Ejinasi, Alison got a glimpse of the 
lie of the land and grasped the Ashanti's plan to encircle 
him. іп the thick bush, the low-powered but heavily 
charged Ashanti muskets were for once taking effect and 
scores of Highlanders were drifting back from the firing line 
with flesh wounds suffered at close range. Alison was further 
disheartened when the commanders of the two companies 
deployed to his left reported that the bush was too thick for 
them to hack a way through. Determined to avert the most 
immediate threat, which was to his center, he ordered the 
two companies to join him and led the column down the 
road towards Amoafu 

Alison also sent word back to Wolseley for reinforcements. 
The irregular regiments, which formed the sides of the 
square, were each struggling to reach the ridges on the left 
and right hand sides of the road. Russell's regiment 
stumbled on the path which the Black Watch had begun 
and then abandoned, and were able to make better progress 
in driving it forward through the clinging undergrowth 
Once on the crest, they cut a clearing and set up the 
Congreve rocket launchers, Under the covering fire of this 
weapon they charged and drove off the Ashanti in panic. 
The enemy's encampment, where the chiefs had set up their 
umbrellas and sacred stools, was captured and this horn of 
the Ashanti crescent effectively dispersed. On the other 
side of the road, Wood's regiment, led by bluejackets, also 


The Garden of Death, near Kumasi market place, where the Ashanti disposed of the bodies of their sacrificial victims. 
H. M. Stanley estimated that the area contained the remains of 120,000 dead, butchered in numerous rituals. 
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hacked a path up the side of their ridge, but were halted 
beneath the crest by the weight of the Ashanti musketry, 
and had to wait while fields of fire could be cleared. 

The crisis of the battle was in the center, despite these 
excitements on the flanks. Wolseley recognized this from 
the volume of sound, as soon as he arrived in Ejinasi two 
miles back with the tactical reserve. He therefore sent the 
Fusiliers straight on down the road. At 1030, two hours 
after the action had started, he sent another company of the 
Rifle Brigade to Alison, in response to a request for more 
reinforcements. This left him only four companies with 
which to influence the battle, There were other calls for 
help from Wood's regiment and some minor attacks on the 
village itself, throughout which Henry M. Stanley, the 
explorer and journalist reporting for the 'New York Herald’, 
puffed imperturbably at his cigar while firing accurately at 
the enemy. 

Wolseley's behaviour was equally cool. He strode up and 
down in 'quarter-deck' fashion smoking cigars and 
whistling nonchalantly, confident that Ashanti resistance 
could not long be sustained. At about 1100 the break came. 
Rait's 7-pounder guns had been man-handled forward 
through a shallow swamp which lay across the road; 
"fourteen or fifteen rounds in quick succession caused such 
a slaughter as shook the Ashanti and enabled the position 
to be carried at a rush’, The Ashanti reformed on a secondary 
ridge but were blasted off it by further artillery salvoes. 
About noon, the Highlanders entered Amoafu. 

This short and tiny battle, which cost the lives of only 
three of the European soldiers and one African—though it 
wounded nearly 200, 104 of them from the 450-strong 
Black Watch—settled the campaign. The Ashanti, who lost 
2,000 warriors, had no answer to modern artillery, to which 
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they ascribed magical power. They were prepared to accept 
that its magic was stronger than their own and when 
Wolseley's army appeared at the gates of Kumasi, having 
broken its way through a succession of progressively 
half-hearted ambushes and blocking actions along the 
remaining 15 miles, it was admitted without resistance on 
the evening of 4 February. A sacrificial victim, whose life 
was to have been taken as a final attempt to halt the 
white man's onset, was spared at the last moment. 

By the end of February, just before the rainy season set in, 
the white troops were sailing for England, having burnt 
the Ashanti capital of Kumasi and blown up the palace. The 
campaign made Wolseley a national hero. He won the 
unanimous praise of the British Prime Minister Benjamin 
Disraeli and of William Gladstone, Leader of the Opposition. 
He also gained a Parliamentary grant of £25,000 and, two 
more orders of knighthood. 

There was no cause for celebration in Ashanti. Kofi 
Karikari was ousted as Asantehene later in the year and for 
the next 20 years the kingdom was in turmoil over the 
unprecedented and unexpected defeat. Іп 1890 rebellion 
against the British government broke out and it took more 
military expeditions and annexation in 1902 to reconcile 
the Ashanti to foreign conquest. The fate of the Golden 
Stool continues to attract the attention of the London news- 
paper ‘The Times’. It was successfully hidden from the 
British and was stripped of its gold by tribesmen in 1920 
but it has not been found since. Some Ashanti chiefs, 
attending the ceremonies marking the centenary of 
Wolseley's capture of Kumasi, believe the stool is hidden in 
the British Museum. They maintain that without the 
Golden Stool their people have no soul. 

John Keegan 


< The Ashanti, in military 
terms, were to West Africa 
what the Prussians were to 
Europe. Sternly militarist, 
their army was based on 
universal conscription with 
tactics built around the 
remorseless tide of men they 
could put into battle. 
Fighting tenaciously as the 
British pressed into their 
heartland, the Ashanti retreat 
never became a rout. Inferior 
weaponry and discipline as 
well as the failure of the 
well-known Ashanti tactic 
of enveloping the flanks of 
their enemy, explains their 
failure to halt the heavily 
outnumbered British. 

œ Men of the Highland 
Rifles take Wolseley's advice 
to ‘fire low, fire slow’ in the 
battle for Атоа/и. After 
four hours of intensive 
fighting the Highlanders 
swept into the town, cheers 
mingling with the sound of 
the pipes. ‘What a pity we 
didn't have our kilts and 
bonnets' one soldier said. 
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Rommel's chance came to halt the.Allied 
advance. But he was out-foxed b 


vers, they came under heavy enemy 


fire. An AFV laden with ammunition explodes after a direct hit from a German mortar bomb during the Goodwood action. 


By the fifth week after D-day it seemed that the battle for 
Normandy in 1944 had congealed like the Western Front 
thirty years earlier. The few in the bridge-head who had seen 
service in World War | were beginning to feel quite at home. 
In the first light of dawn on 10 July the infantry of the 
British 43rd Wessex Division advanced behind a creeping 
barrage from the western outskirts of Caen, through waist- 
high corn flecked with Flanders poppies, to seize the high 
ground between the Orne and Odon rivers. This was to be 
a first step towards forcing the crossing of the Orne at 
Feugerolles and the capture of the high ground beyond 
astride the Falaise road. All went well until the infantry 
reached the crest of the ridge on which Hill 112 stands 
above the village of Maltot: then came the vicious back- 
lash from the seasoned soldiers of the 9th and 10th SS 
Panzer Divisions and the Tiger tanks of Panzer Gruppe West. 
Snipers sprang to life behind the British in the corn: bitter 
close-quarter fighting raged all day. Maltot was lost and the 
rest of the infantry halted below the crest of the ridge 
Savage and inconclusive battles such as this had been the 
lot of the British and American armies since the failure to 
capture Caen on D-day. The British and Canadians had 
waged a long-drawn-out struggle for Carpiquet airfield and 
Caen while the Americans fought bitter battles in the 
bocage on the west flank, which would ultimately cost them 
40,000 casualties in the three weeks before the breakout. 
Although Caen north of the Orne had fallen on 10 July 
after bombardment by RAF Bomber Command, progress in 
the British sector seemed disappointingly small. From 6th 
Airborne Division's D-day bridgehead, east of the Orne 
between the sea and the massive steelworks of Colombelles, 
1st British Corps faced obstinately-held defenses of great 
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strength. At Caen 2nd Canadian Corps controlled only the 
northern half of the city—south of the Orne and the Canal 


'de Caen the whole of the large industrial suburb of 


Vaucelles had still to be taken. 

From here stretched southward the only belt of country in 
which armor could move freely: this, too, was the very 
linchpin of the German defenses for which they had already 
shown themselves determined to fight to the last. To the 
immediate west 12th British Corps was faced by the ridge 
east and west of Hill 112 which for the past three weeks had 
defied capture; between them and the Americans at 
Caumont 30th Corps had made little headway through the 
orchards, thick hedges and tiny fields around Hottot and 
Rauray since mid-June 

In the indecisive and bloody infantry battles of the past 
five weeks General Sir Bernard Montgomery had attracted 
against the British Army 610 of the enemy's tanks as against 
190 opposing the Americans but the implication of this was 
not generally understood. Already the Deputy Supreme 
Commander Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, like 
Montgomery as sharp as a ferret (and about as lovable), 
sore at the delay at capturing airfields, and Lieutenant- 
General Sir Frederick E, Morgan, Deputy Chief of Staff, to 
the Supreme Commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
were openly criticising, in the comfort and security of their 
country house HQ near Portsmouth, Hants, what Morgan 
called his 'incurable defensive mindedness'. The American 
Press, fully aware of the price their troops were having to 
pay in the ‘Battle of the Hedgerows,’ were restive and 
suspicious : there were hints that the British were dragging 
their feet. Montgomery alone retained his equanimity. 

On 10 July he conferred with his two Army Commanders, 


the American Lieutenant General Omar М. Bradley, and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Miles Dempsey. There was to be no 
change in the grand strategy which had prevailed ever since 
the landing. The enemy's main forces, especially his armor, 
were to be drawn into battle on the eastern flank, and kept 
there to enable the Americans to break out on the western 
flank and exploit their superior mobility in the open country 
south of Avranches, Ominously, German infantry reinforce- 
ments were beginning to arrive to relieve the armor on the 
British front and the news that the formidable Panzer Lehr 
Division had arrived on the American front emphasized the 
need for further British pressure around Caen. 

The necessity for more elbow-room in the bridgehead for 
airfields and administrative units became daily more urgent: 
impatient airmen and others were insinuating that if the 
breakout was delayed much longer the whole bridgehead 
would burst of its own accord like some gigantic boil. 
Montgomery therefore ordered Dempsey to strike south in 
strength from Caen and to 'operate with a strong armored 
force east of the Orne between Caen and Falaise' (code 
name: Operation Goodwood). Meanwhile, Bradley was to 
continue his advance to Avranches, break out there and then 
swing a strong right wing south of the bocage towards 
Le Mans and Alencon thus enveloping the rear of both 
Seventh Army and Panzer Gruppe West. 

Three days later Montgomery signalled Eisenhower that 
the new offensive would start on 16 July west of the Orne 
to create the impression that his main effort was coming 
there. On 18 July he proposed to launch three armored 
divisions from the airborne bridgehead east of Caen and the 
Orne; next day the American First Army, using six divisions, 
would mount a heavy attack at St. Lo and break out. He 
added that he wanted 'the whole weight' of air power in 
support of both offensives. Eisenhower welcomed these 
proposals with enthusiasm. But it is doubtful however 
whether he realised that Montgomery intended Bradley's 
break-out to be the main effort and that the British were not 
primarily aiming for failure but intending to keep the Panzer 
Divisions away from Bradley. 

Since 3 July the Americans had floundered in the flooded 
marshes south of Carentan and the rugged and intricate 
bocage north of St. Lo. They had to fight their way forward 
field by field against a brave and skilful enemy. By 15 July 
it was clear that Bradley would not be able to take St. Lo in 
time and that he would then need two days of fine weather 
before he could launch his decisive blow—Operation 
Cobra. The British would have to continue to tie down the 
Panzer Divisions on their flank for several more days. 

The concept of Goodwood followed by Cobra was 
abandoned in the written orders Montgomery gave Dempsey 
on 15 July. They made it clear that the immediate objectives 
of the armored divisions were to be limited to the high 
ground south of Caen and that there was no intention of 
establishing a division 20 miles to the south near Falaise. 
The aims of 8th Corps were defined as 'to engage the 


A German supply lines had to be destroyed if British and 
Canadian troops were to succeed in capturing Caen. RAF 
Typhoons effectively pulverized enemy communications and 
ammunition trains by accurately -aimed rocket attacks. 

r> Five weeks after D-day the Allies’ advance into Normandy 
was beginning to slow down. Something had to be done to 
achieve a new breakthrough. A feint was made to the west 
of the Orme, but determined German resistance held Cagny 
before Caen was completely taken. 
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German armour in battle and "write it down" to such an 
extent that it is of no further value to the Germans as a basis 
of the battle', that is, to wipe it out, to get a good bridgehead 
over the Orne south of Caen and to kill as many Germans as 
possible. 

On 16 and 17 July the 2nd Canadian and 12th Corps were 
to create the impression that the main attack would come 
westofthe Orne. On 18 July simultaneously with the armored 
thrust, the Canadians were to seize Vaucelles and establish 
a firm bridgehead there over the Orne. The three armored 
divisions were to thrust south and 'dominate the area 
Bourguébus-Vimont-Bretteville’, an objective between six 
and 10 miles south of Caen. Only armored cars would be 
allowed to drive for Falaise 'to spread despondency and 
alarm and discover the form’. Provided the Canadians had 
established a very firm bridgehead south of Caen, the 
armored divisions would be allowed 'to crack about as the 
situation demands’, Montgomery was about to attack the 
Germans where they were strongest and where they could 
not afford to give way. So long as he held the bulk of their 
tanks south of Caen his main strategic purpose would be 
served. To achieve this he proposed to make the Germans 
think he was staging a major breakout towards Falaise. In 
this respect he would also deceive Eisenhower, Tedder, 
Morgan, the 'New York Herald Tribune', “Тһе Times' and 
many others. 

As a sally port for a massive armored thrust few in 
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Normandy were less promising than the airborne bridgehead 
east of Ranville, at no point more than two miles wide. To 
get into it three double Bailey bridges, nicknamed 'London', 
‘Piccadilly’ and ‘Euston’, over the Orne and the Canal de 
Caen had to be crossed. These and their approaches were 
in full view of Germans perched in the chimneys of 
Colombelles factory. From here open fields of ripening corn 
stretched southwards between the Breville ridge and the 
Bavent woods on the left to the industrial suburbs of Caen. 
Two embankments carrying railways from Caen to Troarn 
and Vimont straddled the farmlands to the south which 
gradually rose to the high ground at Bourguébus and the 
woods near Garcelles-Secqueville about five miles from 
Caen. Looking from here towards Caen and to the west the 
Observation and fields of fire were perfect. A score of 
stone-built villages embedded strongly in hedges and 
orchards provided the enemy with an endless succession of 
natural strongholds 

General Hans Eberbach, under Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel's close personal supervision, had exploited them 10 
the full. Both were convinced that the British would attack 
here, if only because they had failed to break out everywhere 
else. Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (Armed Forces High 
Command) was of the same opinion: their Intelligence 
Report of 15 July stated: 'Photographic reconnaissance 
confirms that the British are planning a major operation 
across the Orne towards the south east about 17 July 


< The three day ‘Goodwood’ 
offensive—the ‘racing’ 
code-name summed up the 
plan. The tanks were to line 
up at the starting post and 
pour down the prelaid 
bombing carpet until the 
finishing line was reached. 
Infantry divisions were to 
widen the flanks of the 
breakthrough, but 11th 
Armoured's infantry mopped 
up Cuverville and 
Demouville not going on 
with the tanks as the 
division's commander 
Maj.-Gen. ‘Pip’ Roberts had 
wanted them to. It was this 
flouting of the armored 
warfare rule of combining 
both arms that cost the tanks 
dear and led to such meagre 
gains on the map. German 
AT guns in the villages held 
out, stalling the British until 
the Panzer reserves could 
come up and seal off the 
penetration. 
t> A An RAF B25 Mitchell 
medium bomber attacks a 
x Colombelles factory by the 
River Orne. 
Vc British armor rolls across 
the 'York' Bailey bridge over 
the Caen ship canal. Many 
thousand tanks and vehicles 
had to cross six bridges. 
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onwards’. Immediately available on this front was 86 Corps 
of three good infantry divisions and two armored divisions, 
the 21st and 1st SS Panzer with the 12th SS at Lisieux in 
1 SS Panzer Corps reserve. The Tiger tanks of 503га and 
501st SS Heavy Tank Battalions were also close at hand. 

Rommel and Eberbach had organized this position into 
five zones for defense to а depth of ten miles—not three as 
the British thought: first, the infantry divisions, then 21st 
Panzer Division with 60 tanks stiffened by 39 Tigers under 
command. Then came a zone linking up a chain of a dozen 
fortified villages, each held by an infantry company and 
three of four anti-tank guns, running roughly along the line 
of the railway from Caen to Vimont. The artillery was sited 
in a fourth zone along a gun-line which included the 
Garcelles-Secqueville woods and the Bourguébus ridge 
roughly six miles south of Caen. There were 194 field guns, 
78 '88s', 12 other heavy flak guns equally suited to the 
anti-tank role, and 272 six-barrelled nebe/werfer heavy 
mortars or 'Moaning Minnies'. Behind the gun-line dug in 
on the ridge were the six Panzergrenadier battalions of 1st 
Panzer Division. Finally in a fifth zone out of British artillery 
range but ready to intervene were the division's 45 Panther 
tanks and another 80 tanks from 12th SS Panzer Division 
formed into two battle groups for counterattack 

Dempsey and Lieutenant-General Sir Richard O'Connor 
of 8th Corps thus faced a determined and well equipped 
enemy in an immensely strong defensive position ingeni- 
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ously laid out under the eye of Rommel himself. Mont- 
gomery's concept seemed simple enough: translated into 
practicable terms it bristled with difficulties. As the Germans 
had excellent observation into the bridgehead, the three 
armored divisions would have to wait till the last possible 
moment before entering it. They would have to follow one 
behind the other like a giant snake across the three double 
bridges between Ranville and the sea and enter the battle 
one at a time. Furthermore the bulk of the artillery supporting 
them would have to remain west of the Orne until all the 
armor had passed the bridges. As the advance moved 
southwards the support they could give would be limited 
until they too could be passed through the Ranville bottle- 
neck. A nightmare traffic problem loomed ahead. 

Eighth Corps in fact was about to attack the enemy not 
where he was weakest but where the ground, the observa- 
tion and the fields of fire were all in his favor, They counted 
therefore on overwhelming air support to redress the balance 
of the odds against them. Altogether some 4,500 Allied 
aircraft were to blast them in. It seemed that their efforts, if 
applied to the right targets, must inevitably pound every 
German soldier and tank to the south of Caen into total 
helplessness. 


Massive bombing support 

The heavy bombers of Bomber Command were to provide 
а heavy concentration on the left flank of the corridor to be 
used by 8th Corps south of the Bois de Bavent and another 
to the right flank at Colombelles. Between these two areas 
astride the corridor medium bombers of the 9th USAAF 
were simultaneously to attack the enemy's forward 
positions using 500lb bombs against the villages but only 
260lb fragmentation bombs in the open to avoid cratering 
The 8th USAAF heavy bomber effort using 100Ib incen- 
diaries and 20lb fragmentation bombs, was to be directed 
against the batteries in the areas immediately north of 
Bourguébus and south of Cagny. Surprisingly, although 
given a further area west of Troarn, the woods near 
Gracelles-Secqueville known to conceal a large number of 
guns were not included in the targets given to them. Finally 
RAF fighter-bombers were given individual targets inclu- 
ding the bridges over the Dives and Orne and rear areas 
where armored reserves were known to be situated. 

Each armored brigade, division and corps had a detach- 
ment of an Air Support Unit attached. In addition, 11th 
Armoured Division had at its НО an experienced Air Force 
Controller housed in a Sherman tank and able to com- 
municate by VHF radio direct with the fighters in the air 
above the battlefield. If the striking power of the heavy 
bombers was as annihilating as its protagonists claimed, 
success seemed certain for what Air Marshal Sir Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory rightly described as 'the heaviest and most 
concentrated attack in support of ground troops ever 
attempted’. 

Montgomery's deception plan to make the enemy believe 
that his next big blow would be west of the Orne took the 
form of full scale attacks by 12th and 30th Corps starting on 
15 July. In the teeth of bitter resistance 15th Scottish 
Division carried Bougy and Gavrus. Esquay was taken and 
lost. 53rd Welsh division took Cahier: on 30th Corps front 
the fighting round Noyers and Hottot reached a crescendo, 
The price was about 4,000 infantry casualties which the 
British could ill afford. These operations although apparently 
abortive served at least to keep four Panzer divisions 
opposite the British front and away from the Americans as 
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At the village of Cagny the Germans fought back doggedly against British and Canadian troops. Twelve Sherman tanks were 
knocked out by 88s. Here, a moment of tension as infantry prepare to attack. A dispatch rider waits for final instructions. 
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divisions took up positions in slit trenches between 
Hill 112 and Hill 113. Waiting for them were Panzer veterans of the 9th and 10th SS Divisions. 
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they fought their way forward towards St. Lo. Meanwhile 
the armored divisions moved by night to the eastern flank. 

The night of 17-18 July was inky black, hot and breath- 
less. Soon after 0100 the armored brigade of 11th Armoured 
Division started to cross the ‘London’ bridges near 
Benouville and headed for its forming up area east of 
Ranville. Although the roads and tape-marked tracks had 
been carefully sign-posted, the rest of 8th Corps groped its 
way with great difficulty behind them, much discomforted 
by the dust, darkness and heat. 

Dawn on 18 July broke bright and clear: there was no 
wind. As the light strengthened there came a faint roar from 
the north rising gradually to a crescendo as the bombers 
appeared in the northern sky, rank on rank, spreading out 
east and west. As they passed overhead, guided by path- 
finders, they unloaded their bombs : thud followed thud on 
the immediate front. The men of 8th Corps jumped out of 
their vehicles and watched in awe as wave succeeded wave 
and, having dropped their bombs, turned for home. Occasion- 
ally a bomber would heel over and crash to the ground, To 
the south a huge cloud of dust and smoke began to form. 
Between 0530 and 0615 1,000 Halifaxes and Lancasters 
dropped 2,500 tons on Colombelles and the area south of 
the Bois de Bavent: Cagny received 650 tons. 


Bomb ‘carpet’ of 7,000 tons 

When they had finished, the 15in and 6in guns of HM 
ships Roberts, Mauritius and Enterprise and 720 field-pieces 
opened up for 80 minutes, saturating all known enemy 
battery positions. The great cloud of smoke and dust on the 
immediate front was now so thick that when 400 B26 
Marauder medium bombers arrived overhead at about 0700 
they could not see their targets and about a quarter of them 
had to turn back without releasing their bombs. Meanwhile 
fighter-bombers had ranged far and wide. Last of the 
bombers to arrive were 600 8th USAAF Liberators and 
Fortresses which attacked targets north of Bourguébus and 
south of Caen between 0800 and 0930. Altogether 7,000 
tons of bombs had pulverized a target area of less than ten 
square miles. One German on the receiving end described 
it as ‘a bomb carpet, regularly ploughing up the ground. 
Among the thunder of the explosions, we could hear the 
wounded scream and the insane howling of men who had 
been driven mad." 

Punctually at the H-Hour of 0745 11th Armoured 
Division, with 2nd Canadian Infantry Division on their right 
destined to take Colombelles and 3rd British Division on 
their left directed on to Troarn, plunged forward into the 
dust and smoke, The first objective of 29th Armoured 
Brigade was the hamlet of Le Mesnil-Fremental between 
the two railway lines and about three miles from the start 
line: they were then to cross the second railway line and 
capture the high ground about Verriéres and Rocquancourt, 
five miles farther on. Here the infantry brigade, after clearing 
the villages of Cuverville and Demouville north of the first 
railway, was to join them. 

At first, apart from some difficulty in keeping up with the 
artillery barrage, the armored brigade had an easy run: the 
enemy, stunned, deafened, and buried by the bombing, put 
up little resistance. An assault-gun battery in Demouville 
had been wiped out and 1st Battalion, 125th Panzer- 
grenadier Regiment was so paralysed by the US bombing 
that its commander lost all contact with his men, The line of 
the first railway was reached about 0830. Twenty minutes 
later the tanks pushed on and by 0900 had passed beyond 


the range of their supporting artillery. 

All seemed to be going well apart from the acute traffic 
congestion at the bridges. Now however the enemy began 
to show signs of recovery from the shock of the bombing. 
Firing from Cagny and the little wood nearby, 88's knocked 
out 12 Shermans 'in a matter of seconds'. Farther west in 
Colombelles the Canadians were meeting with stiff resis- 
tance in the ruins of the steelworks, as а result of which the 
rear Canadian brigade became entangled with the Guards 
Armoured Brigade. The leading tanks of Guards Armoured 
Division found the 23rd Hussars engaged in a violent and 
costly battle about Cagny. Six out of the eight Tigers in 
Cagny, although buried for a time, had survived the 
bombing. Soon 'hundreds of burned out and burning tanks 
were all around us’. 

It was here that Lieutenant J. R, Gorman of the Irish 
Guards decided to go forward to see what he could do to 
help when the leading tank of his squadron was held up 
by anti-tank fire. On reaching a slight rise he saw four 
German tanks, two of them Tigers, less than 200 yards 
away. His traversing gun jammed so he ordered his driver to 
charge and ram the nearest Tiger. This they did a split 
second before the Germans could traverse their дип. Both 
crews baled out. Knowing that only a Sherman Firefly with 
a 17-pounder was any good against a Tiger, Gorman found 
one whose commander had been killed, brought it forward 
and knocked out the Tiger, which burst into flames, He 
went on to hit another twice, 

It was near here that England lost a famous painter— 
Lieutenant J. R. Whistler of the Welsh Guards, killed by a 
mortar bomb. The great clouds of black oily smoke rising 
from around Cagny were visible for miles. Soon after 0930 
the Germans, determined to hold Cagny and the Bourguébus 
ridge at all costs, flung in 21st Panzer Division with 503rd 
SS Heavy Tank Battalion against the Guards and the 11th 
Armoured Division with orders to regain the Caen-Troarn 
road. 


Numbers and determination prevailed 

In the lead were the 3rd Royal Tank Regiment and the 
2nd Fife and Forfar Yeomanry, with orders to press on hell- 
for-leather through the second railway embankment up the 
slope to Bras and Hubert Folie. A few hundred yards short 
of these villages a storm of armor-piercing shot from 88s 
and self-propelled guns stopped them in their tracks with 
the loss of half their number. Then the Panthers of 1st SS 
rushed up from reserve, descended Bourguébus ridge and 
began picking off the surviving tanks with their superb 
high-velocity 75mm guns. Nevertheless British numbers 
and determination maintained the fight without giving 
ground, though not until late in the afternoon was their 
infantry brigade, delayed in Demouville by enemy resistance, 
able to join them. 

From 1100 onwards, the battle, fought with the utmost 
ferocity on both sides, defied all efforts by senior British and 
German commanders to conduct it. The dust and confusion 
at the front was only equalled in intensity by the acute 
traffic congestion in the rear from which 7th Armoured 
Division did not succeed in shaking itself free until the 
afternoon. A situation in fact had developed to which only 
the fall of darkness and a lull in the fighting could restore a 
measure of coherence and order. 

Nevertheless by 1800 the 2nd Armoured Grenadiers and 
infantry of the 32nd Guards Brigade at last secured a 
footing amongst the ruined bomb-cratered Cagny. The 
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scene here in the late evening is vividly recalled by 
Lieutenant-Colonel (later Brigadier) J. O. E. Vandeleur 
‘Hundreds of burnt-out tanks lay all around us and the 
confusion was indescribable | gave out my orders late 
in the evening near La Prieur Farm. The shelling was heavy 
so | grouped my Officers between two tanks to obtain some 
cover. | placed my maps against the hull of one tank and as 
| was in the middle of my orders the damned tank drove 
away. So someone ran after the tank and recovered the 
essential maps. Our line of advance was to carry on through 
Cagny. A report reached me that Cagny was impassable 
and full of enormous bomb craters. | therefore ordered the 
battalion to halt whilst | reconnoitered the route forward 
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| worked my way down the main street as best | could, 
revolver in one hand and electric torch in the other. To my 
horror a German aeroplane came straight down the main 
street, its cannon roaring. | jumped into a side entrance and 
fell down a flight of steps. A sticky wet substance engulfed 
me up to the armpits. With my electric torch | discovered | 
had fallen into a cellar full of cider barrels. The barrels had 
burst during the bombardment and the cellar was flooded 
to a depth of several feet. Floating on top of the cider were 
two dead Germans and many dead rats.’ 

On the right flank at Caen, 8th Brigade of 3rd Canadian 
Division supported by 1st Hussars had penetrated the 
labyrinth of the steelworks at Colombelles, which had 


< During the brutal 
Goodwood campaign, both 
sides used some of the most 
devastating and savage 
military hardware ever to be 
used in war, This Canadian 
carrier has been equipped 
with Wasp flame-throwing 
equipment. 

L> The Wehrmacht managed 
to slow down the Allied 
advance considerably by 
effective mortar fire. Allied 
troops were forced to shelter 
in hedgerows and ditches 
for hours at a time, Wartime 
censorship has removed unit 
flashes from uniforms. 


51 The ultimate success of 
the Allied advance depended 
to a large extent upon full 
supremacy in the air. This 
late Stu.Gesch. IIl assault 
gun, knocked out by rocket 
firing RAF Typhoons, shows 
the new 'Saukopf' mantel 
and anti-magnetic-mine 
cement-coating. 

<V Savage street fighting 
gave no quarter on either 
side as the Canadians 
advanced. 


resisted all attacks since early June, and had fought their 
way relentlessly forward among the tall chimneys and 
wrecked buildings. Ninth Brigade continued the fight and by 
nightfall had driven the enemy out of the factories and 
railway yards on the south bank of the Orne, which their 
engineers started to bridge about midnight. On the eastern 
flank the 3rd British Division in a number of frustrating 
engagements reached the outskirts of Troarn by nightfall 

At a cost of some 1,500 casualties and 200 tanks 
Montgomery had extended his small bridgehead east of the 
Orne to a depth of six miles and broadened its base at Caen. 
This was all he had to show for the greatest air support and 
largest British tank attack of the war. After 1100 little new 
ground had been won, Unfortunately the reports passed to 
him in no way revealed the actual situation around Cagny 
and Bourguébus : otherwise it is unlikely that he would have 
despatched an exuberant signal to Brooke, the CIGS, at 
1620: 'Operations this morning a complete success. The 
effect of the air bombing was decisive and the spectacle 
terrific Present situation is as follows. 11th Armoured 
Division reached Tilly-Bras. 7th Armoured Division passed 
area Demouville and moving on La Hogue. Guards 
Armoured passed Cagny and now in Vimont . Have 
ordered the armored car regiments to reconnoitre towards 
and secure crossings over Dives between Mezidon and 
Falaise Canadians fighting hard in Vaucelles. Have 
issued a very brief statement for tonight's 9 p.m. BBC 
(bulletin), Situation very promising. Few enemy tanks met 
so far and no mines’. 

This was frankly untrue. 11th Armoured Division was 
nowhere near Bras or Tilly; having lost 126 tanks it was 


halted north of the Caen-Vimont Railway. Seventh Armoured 
Division was four miles short of La Hogue; the Guards, 
having lost 60 tanks, were still three miles north of Vimont. 
On the Bourguébus ridge the enemy's defenses having 
survived the bombing were virtually intact. Montgomery's 
communique to the BBC was even more ill-advised con- 
cluding with the statement that "General Montgomery is 
well satisfied with the progress made in the first day's 
fighting of this battle! Momentarily he had delivered 
himself into the hands of his enemies and embarrassed his 
friends 

Disappointing though the day had been for the British it 
had been even more depressing for the Germans. Panzer 
Gruppe West had utterly failed to fulfil Field Marshal 
Günther von Kluge's order 'to drive the British back across 
the line from Caen to Troarn’. In the process 21st and 1st 
SS Panzer Divisions had lost 109 tanks. Von Kluge now, in 
addition to his duties as C in C West commanding Army 
Group B (Rommel having been put out of action on the 
previous day by a low flying attack by an unknown Allied 
airman), frantically sought permission from OKW to commit 
12th SS Panzer Division from Lisieux and 116th Panzer 
Division from the Seine, Meanwhile he rushed infantry 
forward to buttress the defenses of Troarn, Emiéville and 
the other defended localities about Bourguébus. 

At dawn next morning under an overcast sky 3rd British 
Division resumed its advance towards Troarn. Progress in 
the overgrown orchards was slow. Four times they attacked 
Emiéville and each time were thrown back. On the other 
flank the Canadians finished the mopping up of Vaucelles, 
rooting out snipers and clearing the minefields. Meanwhile 
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2nd Canadian Division, in its first battle since the Dieppe 
Raid of August 1942, captured Fleury sur Orne, beat off a 
vigorous counter-attack and then went on to attack Ifs: 
here fighting continued throughout the night. 

At noon O'Connor met his three divisional commanders 
and ordered the resumption of the advance. About 1600 
11th Armoured Division accordingly attacked Bras and was 
held up; a second attempt in which the garrison consisting 
of an infantry battalion of 1st SS Panzer Division was 
literally wiped out, succeeded and they went on to attack 
Hubert Folie. The 3rd RTR entered Bras with just nine of 
the 63 tanks it had started with the day before, Bourguébus, 
which bristled with Tiger tanks and 88s resisted all 7th 
Armoured Division's efforts to take it. That night Dempsey 
was forced to face the fact that he would have to pull out 
his armor to reorganize and refit. Eberbach on his part had 
already decided that his men were nearing the limit of 
endurance and that he could do no more than hang on to 
the ground he now held until reinforcements arrived from 
47 Panzer and 2 SS Panzer Corps, as well as 116th Panzer 
Division from Fifteenth Army east of the Seine. 

The day of the Bomb Plot against Hitler, 20 July, dawned 
with low cloud and the threat of rain. Seventh Armoured 
Division advanced again on Bourguébus and found to their 
relief that it had been abandoned by all but a solitary Tiger. 
Three miles south of Caen on the west flank lies the 
Verriéres ridge. This was strongly held by troops of the 
272nd Infantry Division: in support were 1st SS Panzer 
Division with some 70 tanks and a newly arrived battle 
group of 2nd Panzer Division making a total of about 100 
tanks. Against this formidable opposition four battalions of 
2nd Canadian Division were launched to the attack in the 
afternoon, 

They made good progress but suddenly a violent rain- 
storm cut off all hope of air support. Simultaneously a strong 
force of tanks appeared from Verriéres, over-ran the South 
Saskatchewan Regiment, swept on and crushed two 
companies of the Essex Scottish. On their right the 
Camerons were also checked. The rain came down in 
torrents turning the powdery soil into mud. Within a few 
minutes all slit trenches on the whole front were a foot 
deep in water and everyone was soaked to the skin. The 
rain continued for 48 hours without stopping and the 
whole battle front became a sea of mud in which men 
floundered up to their knees. An officer wrote in his diary: 
‘It was a scene of utter desolation. | have never seen such 
bomb craters. The trees were uprooted, the roads impass- 
able. There were bodies in half; crumbled men. A tank lay 
upside down; another was still burning with a row of feet 
sticking from underneath. On one crater a man's head 
appeared sticking out from the side. The place stank.' For 
the moment both sides had fought each other to a standstill. 
Goodwood thus expired in an atmosphere of disillusion, 
discomfort and anti-climax. Until the weather improved the 
Americans could not launch Cobra. All Montgomery could 
do was to order the threat in the direction of Falaise to be 
maintained. 

The apparent failure of Goodwood now precipitated an 
alarmingly hostile campaign against Montgomery in the 
American Press and even in "Тһе Times' and encouraged 
Tedder to offer his aid to Eisenhower in getting him the 
sack. But what sort of a failure was it ? First Corps had been 
given Troarn as its objective. The place was still in enemy 
hands. Eighth Corps had been ordered to establish itself in 
Vimont and Garcelles-Secqueville. It was still two miles 
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A During the Goodwood campaign most of the French 
village of Cagny was devastated. A great deal of the 
damage was inflicted by aerial bombardment, tank fire and 
mortar shelling. This picture shows the scars of war after the 
Germans had been driven from the town. A British salvage 
crew is at work recovering a damaged Sherman tank. 


© The Sherman ‘Firefly’ tank was, at this stage of the war, 
amongst the most effective weapons in the allies' armory, 
and greatly aided victory in the Goodwood campaign. 


short of both places. The Canadian Corps, although it had 
greatly eased the situation by completing the capture of 
Caen south of the Orne, was still not in Verriéres. The 
circumstances in which the armored cars ‘would push far 
to the south towards Falaise, spread despondency and alarm 
and discover the form' had not risen. The time when 8th 
Corps would 'crack about' had never come: the secret of 
what this implied would probably go with Montgomery to 
the grave 

Temporarily terrifying though they were the results of 
heavy bomber attacks were less effective than the Army had 
been led to expect. Bomber Command's concentrations 
using 500lb and 1,00016 bombs on the two flanks of the 
corridor were adequate. Unfortunately the bombing of the 
area immediately south of Cagny and the Caen-Vimont 
railway, largely owing to the dust, was a failure, some ofthe 
bombs being dropped as far south as Bretteville sur Laize. 
Considerable numbers of 16th Luftwaffe Field Division in 
Curverville and Demouville survived the bombing by 9th 
USAAF and held back the infantry brigade of 11th 
Armoured Division for the whole of the morning when they 
were badly needed by their tanks on the Caen-Vimont 
railway. Surprisingly the artillery in the wooded country 
around Garcelles- Secqueville, almost out of range of the 
medium artillery, was not included in the target list of the 
8th USAAF. Why they used only light fragmentation bombs 
is also a mystery. The Army and Air staffs responsible would 
appear to have let 8th Corps down badly. How these vital 
details escaped the eyes of the senior land and air com- 
manders concerned is hard to understand. 

It was the stubborn resistance put up by the Germans in 
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SHERMAN VC 
FIREFLY (Crew: 4) 
Weight: 34.75 tons 
Max speed: 
(Roads): 22mph 
(Rough ground): 
10трһ 
Range: 
(Roads); 125 miles 
(Rough ground): 
50 miles 
Length: 25ft 6in 
Width: 9ft біп 
Height: 9ft 4in 
Engine: 1 Chrysler A57 
30-cylinder (five units 
of 6 cylinders) 
Armament: One 17- 
pounder 76.2mm 
Mk IV gun with 
78rounds 
One.30 Browning MG 
One.50 Browning MG 
Armor: Front hull: 51mm 
Sides: 38mm 
Rear: 38mm 
Top:19mm 
Turret: Front: 76mm 
Sides: 51mm 
Rear: 51mm 


Top: 25mm 


Cagny which threw the carefully prepared traffic control 
programme for passing follow-up units through the bottle- 
neck of the bridges completely of of gear. Although it had 
been originally intended to mask Cagny, both 11th and 
Guards Armoured Divisions soon became so deeply 
involved that the momentum of the advance was lost. The 
Germans thus got the respite they needed to mount their 
counter-attacks. The congestion here and indeed right 
back to the bridges over the Orne defied description. 
Eleventh Armoured Division fought magnificently. In 
retrospect however it can be seen that its infantry brigade 
would have been better employed backing up the Armoured 
Brigade.on the Caen-Vimont railway and beyond rather 
than four miles back at Demouville. Although the fighting in 
North Africa had clearly demonstrated the need to fight in 
homogenous groups of infantry and tanks, the lesson had 
been rejected here. It is important nonetheless to remember 
that the infantry of Panzer divisions were carried in 
armored carriers, whereas British armored divisions only had 
lorried infantry. The result was that while the British failed 
to get their smaller infantry force far enough forward, plenty 
of Germans were left to harass the mass of advancing 
vehicles. Furthermore the defending artillery and tanks 
could stay in the villages unthreatened by foot-soldiers. 
Eighth Corps greatly outnumbered the Germans in tanks 
(750 v. 230) but Tigers and Panthers with their thick armor 
and high-performance guns were superior to any Allied 
armor except the few 17-pounder Sherman Fireflies. The 
consequence of inferior quality was 413 British tank losses 
in three days, but the Germans could ill-afford to lose а 
third of that number. In battle experience too the Germans 
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had the advantage over the great majority of the 11th and 
Guards Armoured Divisions and their morale was as high. 

Viewed tactically and with hindsight Goodwood was the 
most eccentric and least inspired of Montgomery's battles. 
In World War 1 armored divisions were used primarily to 
exploit success created by infantry and artillery. Instead 
Montgomery employed them, as in the first stages of 
Alamein, like a great battering ram to break into a very strong 
defensive position organized by past masters of their art. It 
was one of his own maxims that the man who steps off on 
the wrong foot never quite gets into step again. Not 
surprisingly within a few hours 8th Corps was brought to a 
standstill. Tactically in the long contest between him and 
Rommel, which had begun two years previously at Alam 
Halfa, the last word would be with the German Field 
Marshal even though he had left the field grievously 
wounded on the day before the battle. 

Strategically however Goodwood was a great victory ; in 
some ways like Stonewall Jackson's reverse at Kernstown 
in the American Civil War. By attacking south-eastwards 
from Caen, Montgomery had drawn towards the extreme 
eastern flank of the Allied armies six Panzer Divisions, 
mustering 645 tanks in support of 92 infantry battalions. 
Two Panzer Divisions with 190 tanks stiffening some 60 
infantry battalions faced the Americans at St. Lo. On 25 July 
7th US Corps on a front of three infantry divisions, after an 
opening bombardment by fighters, fighter-bombers and 
medium bombers, supplemented by heavy artillery fire 
burst open a gap through which Patton's tanks would pour 
and finally break out. 

Hubert Essame 
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CAMPER 


Mutiny could not quell the Royal Navy's spirit. And 
when it bared its teeth the Dutch fleet was doomed 


‘The pilot and myself were the only two unhurt on the 
quarter-deck, and De Winter, who is as tall and as big as | 
am, was the only one on his quarter-deck left alive.’ This 
was how Admiral Adam Duncan described his own lucky 
survival and that of his Dutch opponent amid the carnage 
of the hard-won British naval victory off Camperdown on 
12 October 1797. England received the news of victory 
with joyous celebration. Not surprisingly—just four months 
earlier half of Duncan's victorious fleet provided the setting 
for the great groundswell of discontent, the mutinies at 
Spithead and the Nore. 

For the first and only time in war the British Navy had 
been paralyzed by disobedience on the lower-deck. Yet the 
protest that began on 15 April, Easter Sunday 1797, in the 
Channel Fleet was not concerned with hangings and 
floggings, for these were not mentioned in the mutineers’ 
demands, but about derisory pay, appalling food, dreadful 
conditions of service and corrupt administration. And it was 


A battle recalling Anglo-Dutch seventeenth century wars at 
sea, Camperdown stopped the Dutch reaching the Texel. 
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conducted with such firm restraint that violence was almost 
entirely avoided and a stubborn government forced to 
accede to every demand and issue a Royal Pardon 

On 17 May the Channel Fleet, discipline restored, put to 
sea to resume the blockade of Brest. The French fleet, 
fortunately, had not been sufficiently prepared to take 
advantage of the mutiny to launch the invasion of Ireland 
that had been planned. But in the meantime a situation 
potentially at least as dangerous had developed in the 
North Sea. French Revolutionary armies had invaded the 
Netherlands in January 1795 and set up the puppet 
Batavian Republic—Dutch sailors and soldiers, therefore, 
became part of the forces of Revolutionary France. The 
Dutch fleet had been captured in a unique fashion—by a 
regiment of hussars! They had galloped over the frozen 
Zuider Zee and surprised the ice-bound battleships. For the 
next two years the Dutch fleet was blockaded in the Texel 
roadstead, off the Frisian island of that name, by an Anglo- 


A real workhorse of an admiral, Adam Duncan was 66 in 
1797. Camperdown crowned a life of devoted service. 


Russian fleet based оп the East Anglian port of Yarmouth. 

The Russian contingent in the blockading force, 12 
battleships and six frigates, was of little use. The health and 
training of the crews was lamentable, its commanders did 
not recognize the British Admiral Adam Duncan as 
Commander-in-Chief, and, every winter, the ships withdrew 
to the Baltic. When the battle was finally joined between 
British and Dutch, no Russian ships were present. The inter- 
mittent presence of the Russians was a drawback—the 
Admiralty used it as an excuse to keep Duncan below 
strength; at times his flagship, the 74-gun Venerable, was 
the only British battleship on blockade duty. 

In spring 1797, however, Duncan's squadron comprised 
13 ships of the line. On 30 April, news of the mutiny at 
Spithead reached Yarmouth. The crew of the Venerable 
swarmed into the rigging and gave three cheers—the 
signal of a refusal to obey orders. Adm. Duncan, an impres- 
sive 6ft 4in Scot, who had joined the Navy in 1740, 
promised to make representations on behalf of his crew, 
particularly with regard to their arrears of pay. The seamen 
returned to duty. Two weeks later, on 13 May, the crew of 
the 50-gun Adamant staged a similar demonstration. Again 
Duncan persuaded the sailors to return to duty. He went 
aboard Adamant and addressed the crew, asking if anyone 
present contested his authority. A seaman called out 1 do'— 
and Duncan grabbed him by the collar and suspended him 
at arm's length over the ship's side. 'My lads', cried Duncan, 
‘look at this fellow who dares to deprive me of the command 
of the fleet!’ Duncan's display of confident strength and 
light-hearted scorn sent a ripple of laughter through the 
muster: the men of the Adamant returned to duty and 


remained loyal throughout the mutiny of the North Sea 
Fleet. 

Here, at the Nore, conditions in the port admiral's flagship 
Sandwich, overcrowded with the diseased harvest of the 
press-gang's forays into the London slums, and in the three 
old permanently moored guard ships, bred disaffection. On 
12 May mutiny broke out and in spite of a frigate bringing 
the news of the Spithead settlement, it spread rapidly 
through the assembled ships. It continued for 31 days and, 
unlike the Spithead mutiny, involved considerable blood- 
shed and loss of life. 

One of the ships affected was the 64-gun Director, 
commanded by Captain William 'Breadfruit' Bligh, late of 
the notorious Bounty. For the second time in his career Bligh 
was put out of his ship by his crew. But despite the portrayal 
in fictional accounts of the mutiny on Bounty, Bligh was 
not one of the tyrannical captains for whom the men held 
special hatred. He was not a savage disciplinarian or advocate 
of the 'cat' though he did have the unfortunate knack of 
making himself unpopular with his fellow officers. When the 
mutiny had been suppressed, Bligh's personal intervention 
secured a pardon for 21 of the convicted ringleaders. 

The mutiny spread, by 20 May, to many of the ships at 
Yarmouth. When Duncan attempted to lead his fleet to sea 
on 26 May, he was followed by all except two,the Montagu 
(74 guns) and the Nassau (64). Soon, however, his fleet 
started to desert him, slipping away first to Yarmouth and 
then, between 30 May and 6 June, to join the 'Floating 
Republic', as Richard Parker, the leader of the mutineers put 
it, at the Nore. On 1 June Duncan arrived off the Texel with 
only the Adamant in company with the flagship. The 


The Dutch are out! The British 78-ton hired cutter fires one of her 14 guns to reinforce her signal to Duncan's fleet, 
already under weigh from Yarmouth Sands after receipt of the lugger Speculator's initial sighting report. 
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situation was potentially disastrous for, if the Dutch realized 
how under-strength the blockade was, their 15 ships could 
easily smash through. Duncan now staged a brilliant bluff. 

Venerable busily started signalling to an imaginary fleet, 
at anchor (so Duncan intended the Dutch to believe), just 
below the horizon. At the same time he stationed his two 
ships at the outer buoy of the Texel, broadside on to the 
narrow channel. If the Dutch ships wanted to break the 
blockade they would have to fight individually. The British 
admiral was determined to fight until the Venerab/e sank 
under him—and even then, he told his crew, ‘the soundings 
were so shallow that his flag would still fly above the shoal 
water after the ship and company had disappeared’. After 
three days and nights at battle quarters the wind veered to 
the west—unfavorable for a Dutch sortie. Duncan drew off 
and a few days later his ships were joined by a small 
Russian squadron. The Nore mutiny collapsed on 13 June 
and British ships began to trickle back to join Duncan. 

Fortunately for the British, the French had yet to make 
plans for the use of the Dutch fleet. On 21 June the French 
Minister of Marines proposed an invasion of Ireland by 
16,000 Dutch troops sailing from the Texel and 6,000 
French from Brest. But it was too late—the disaffected 
units of Duncan's fleet had rejoined from the Nore, 


Duncan's deception of the enemy 

Duncan now restored the routine of blockade, though the 
constant demands for ships for convoy duties often left him 
inferior in numbers to the Dutch. He maintained his decep- 
tion of the enemy. His vice-admiral, Richard Onslow, 
described it on one occasion: ‘The cutters are as near the 
Texel as they can safely get, the frigates next them, then 
two line of battle ships to cover them, and the rest of us 
without and still farther off so as to be seen from their 
lookout. This keeps them in suspense.as to the amount of 
our force." 

The close blockade was maintained throughout the 
summer of 1797. In the meantime preparations for the 
Dutch amphibious expedition went ahead. Commanding 
the fleet was the 47-year-old Vice Admiral John William De 
Winter, a man of the same impressive stature as Duncan. 
Winter entered the Dutch Navy as a boy of 12, in 1762, 
when Duncan was a captain at 30. De Winter had gone into 
exile in France as a lieutenant, at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and had served in the Revolutionary army. He 
returned to his country as a general when the Batavian 
Republic was established. When he hoisted his flag es 
Commander-in-Chief in the 74-gun Vrijheid (Liberty) he 
had never commanded a ship. Wolfe Tone, the Irish 
revolutionary leader, was on board Vrijheid and was to 
accompany the invasion force. 

Tone recorded in his diary the July embarkation of 4,000 
Dutch troops amid a cheerful and patriotic bustle—but 
cursed the persistent foul westerly winds which held the 
fleet in port. Duncan knew the Dutch were stuck in port, 
but though he had fewer ships than the Dutch he was 
confident of victory in any future battle. He reported in these 
terms to the First Lord of the Admiralty but whether he 
could also prevent the fleet of transports and their frigate 
escort from slipping past and proceeding on their proposed 
expedition was another matter. The enemy, too, had 
problems. By the first week in August it had become too 
difficult to keep the troops in good health and adequately 
fed on board ship and De Winter was forced to insist that 
the army should disembark. 
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A BRITISH 64-GUN 3rd RATE LINE ОҒ BATTLESHIP 


Seven 645 fought at Camperdown—the last fleet Conjectural armament at Camperdown: 

action that saw them in any numbers. Ardent took the Upper (Main) Deck: 26 x 18-pounders 

heaviest loss and had 98 round-shot embedded in her Lower (Gun) Deck: 26 x 24-pounders 

hull. Captain Bligh commanded Director, builtin 1784. Оиагіег-Реск: 10 x 9-pounders 

Tonnage: between 1,370 and 1,440 tons u » —:6x18-pdr carronades 

Length of lower gun-deck: 160ft Forecastle: 2 x 24-pdr carronades 

Complement: 485 men Total: guns 

Cost, minus guns: £40,000 Carronades boosted а 600/b-broadside to 669Ib. 
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For the next two months other schemes were considered, 
including a wild proposition by Wolfe Tone, who had 
returned to Brest, that De Winter should put to sea and 
fight the British. If he won, Dutch transports would land 
15,000 troops near Edinburgh to march across to Glasgow 
while the fleet passed through the Forth-Clyde canal into 
the Irish Sea to carry the soldiers across to northern Ireland. 
But by September French enthusiasm for invasion projects 
had faded away. 

Some of the urgency thus went out of the blockading 
operations and on 1 October Duncan retired to Yarmouth 
for repairs necessitated by 19 weeks of continuous cruising 
in all weathers. There was also a need to check incipient 
scurvy among the crews by taking on fresh provisions, He 
left two of his ships of the line, the Russell! (74) and Adamant 
(50), the frigates Beaulieu (40) and Circe (28) and a few 
light craft to maintain a watch off the Texel. The ships at 
Yarmouth were also kept at short notice for sea. 

At dawn on 9 October, beyond the Yarmouth sands, the 
Speculator, a hired armed lugger, was seen making the 
signal for an enemy. Duncan's state of readiness paid off 
and he was able to sail with 11 well-manned ships of the 
line before noon. These were joined before dark by the 
remaining three vessels and they sailed across the North 
Sea with a north-easterly wind. Two of Duncan's scouts, 
the cutters Vesta/ and Active brought him further news of 
the enemy's movements from Captain Henry Trollope of the 
Russell who had been shadowing De Winter as he sailed 
southward down the coast of Holland. Duncan steered 
first for the Texel, however, to find out whether the Dutch 
transports had also sailed, but on 10 October scouts reported 
that they had counted 22 square-rigged ships, probably 
merchantmen, in harbor. Duncan changed course, turning 
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south-west in pursuit of the Dutch battle fleet. 

There was no apparent strategic reason for the Dutch to 
put to sea now that invasion plans had been abandoned. 
De Winter's instructions were inexplicable and out-dated, 
being based on those originally framed in July for an 
invasion. The naval committee which governed operations 
ordered him to sea ‘for the honour of the flag’, to offer battle 
if there was any chance of success and ‘to try and draw the 
enemy as near the harbours of the Republic as will be 
found in conformity with the rules of prudence and strategy’. 

During 10 October the Dutch admiral tried to shake off 
or capture the shadowing enemy ships. He failed, and, when 
he heard that Duncan was at sea and approaching, he 
gathered in his chasers and set a course for home which 
would take him close in to what would be a lee shore if the 
north-westerly wind persisted. There, with his compara- 
tively shallow-draught ships, he hoped to lure the enemy 
into difficulties if they attacked him. 

At daylight оп 12 October Duncan sighted Trollope's 
shadowers. They were signalling that the enemy was іп 
sight to the south-east, directly to leeward, With all sails 
spread before the brisk north-westerly breeze, the fleet 
foamed forward and by 0900 Duncan could see the enemy 
line nine miles to seaward of the hamlets of Camperdown 
and Egmont. As he watched, the Dutch went about on the 
port tack on to a north-easterly course, In their haste to 
come up with the enemy the British fleet became scattered 
as the faster ships drew away from the others. Duncan's 
signals over the next two hours give an insight into his 
tactical thinking. 

The problem facing any eighteenth-century admiral in a 
sea fight—how to achieve a decisive victory in the daylight 
hours of one day and under the restrictions imposed by 
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<1 Camperdown ипітеп- 
tionally anticipated 
Trafalgar. Two British 
columns, with the wind 
behind them, broke the 
enemy line of battle during 
both actions. Duncan's 
tactics were less deliberate 
than Nelson's, but his 
impetuous onset, without 
waiting to form two tidy 
lines ahead, frustrated the 
Dutch plan to trap him in 
shoal water. Onslow's 
squadron (Ito R) annihilated 
the Dutch rear (1 to 5) inthe 
first hour. Duncan's 
squadron (A to H) pinned 
down the Dutch van long 
enough for Bligh and other 
captains to come up and 
secure prizes. Only the 
Dutch center (7 to 10) got 
away intact. Nine out of the 
16 battleships were taken. 
t> A British 24-pounder 
naval gun—the heavy lower- 
deck armament of the 
British '64s' and '50s' at 
Camperdown. 


maintenance of the line of battle as demanded by the 
Fighting Instructions—had never been solved satisfac- 
torily. Admirals who had abandoned the line in the past 
otherwise than to chase a fleeing enemy had been con- 
demned by court martial. A rigid adherence to the line, 
however, had nearly always resulted in an indecisive 
exchange of broadsides followed by disengagement by the 
least aggressive fleet. It failed to bring about any concen- 
tration of force upon a portion of the enemy or a melee with 
ships locked together in a fight to the finish. 

Admiral Sir George Rodney in his victorious Battle of the 
Saints (1782) and Admiral Lord Howe on the Glorious 
First of June (1794) had solved the second problem by 
breaking through the enemy's line. Rodney had benefited 
from a shift of wind at a crucial moment; Howe had 
approached the enemy in a line of bearing, breaking through, 
all along the enemy's line ahead, from the windward to the 
leeward side, thus preventing the unwilling enemy from 
disengaging. Duncan, apparently, at first intended to copy 
Howe's maneuver. At 0922 he signalled his fleet to form on 
a line of bearing to starboard, At 1100 he ordered the 
leading ships to shorten sail to allow laggards to catch up. 

A line was never achieved. The British fleet when it went 
into battle was in two unformed but tight groups centred on 
the Monarch (74), Onslow's flagship in the van—a ship. 
Duncan had commanded in the American war—and on the 
Venerable in the rear. When Duncan realized that De Winter 
planned to trap him in fast-shoaling water he made a series 
of signals in quick succession. The first, at 1012, was for 
"General Chase' and freed his captains from the restrictions 
of the line. It was followed, at 1140, by the order for 'the 
Van to Attack the Enemy's Rear’; and then, at 1147, ‘Pass 
Through the Enemy's Line and Engage from to Leeward’ 


Length: 9ft 

Weight: 2.4 tons 
Powder Charge: 8-4/b 
Roundshot: 5.8in 
Grapeshot: 72 x 2/b balls 
Crew: 72-14 men 

Range at 70" elevation with 
quoin wedge 1.6 miles 


Onslow steered Monarch to engage the Dutch vice- 
admiral's flagship Jupiter (74), lying only four ships from 
the rear, a maneuver which brought about a concentration 
of nine British against five Dutch. The Monarch was the 
first to get into action and at 1230 came under a punishing, 
raking fire from the Jupiter. She withheld her own fire for 
10 minutes, however, until she thrust between the Jupiter 
and the next ship astern, Haar/em (68). Monarch poured a 
devastating broadside at point-blank range into the Dutch 
ships. Onslow steered his ship to bring her alongside the 
Jupiter's lee side. Here she was confronted by the 44-gun 
frigate, Monnikendam. Closing in from her station clear of 
the main line, where frigates were normally kept out of the 
gun duels between the battleships, Monnikendam boldly 
loosed a raking broadside into the British two-decker. The 
reply, by twice her weight of metal, was a shattering one 
Monarch's starboard guns, including the 68-pounder 
carronades, the 'smashers', which the Dutch ships did not 
have, roared out. The frigate staggered away to leeward 
with her steering-wheel shot away, her decks a shambles 
and her hull perforated by cannon balls. She continued to 
fight, though it was not until 1400 that she hauled down 
her flag, surrendering to the British frigate Beaulieu. 

The remainder of Onslow's lead squadron were now 
coming rapidly into action. The Jupiter was hemmed 
between Monarch and Veteran (64). The Haarlem (68) and 
Alkmaar (56) were engaged by Adamant, Powerful (74), 
Director (64) and Monmouth (64), the last two of which 
had broken through to leeward. The two Dutch ships were 
thus outgunned by two and a half times their firepower. In 
the rear, the De/ft (56), packing less punch than a British 
'50', was overwhelmed by Russe//and Montague, both 74's. 
Only the 64-gun Agincourt held off, behaviour for which 
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Captain John Williamson was later court-martialled 

By 1415 the whole of the Dutch rear had surrendered, 
except for Cerberus (68) which had sailed off, out of the 
action. The last to strike her flag was the battered De/ft (56). 
All were so shattered that they would survive only as 
trophies in the victors’ hands; casualties were horrifying 
with, for example, 50 killed and 60 wounded in the little 
Monnikendam and one third of Jupiter's crew struck down. 
On the British side, the Monarch and Powerful, first into 
action, bore the brunt with 136 and 88 casualties, respec- 
tively. 

The Dutch center: Brutus (74), flagship of Rear Admiral 
J. A. Bloijs van Treslong; Batavier (56); Leyden (68) and 
Mars (44) had failed to go about and support their vice- 
admiral in the rear, nor did they increase sail to close up in 
support of their C-in-C. 

If they had done either of those things the outcome of the 
battle might have been different —even a draw would have 
been disastrous for the British on a Dutch lee shore where 
crippled ships must have stranded. As it was, the result of 
the fight amongst the Dutch van hung for a time in the 


balance, The Venerable, with Ardent (64) and Triumph (74),. 


the oldest ship in the fleet, on her port and starboard 
quarters respectively, was first to reach the enemy's line at 
1245. Steering for the Vrijheid, Duncan's intention, like 
Onslow's, was to break through the line astern of her and 
then to luff up to engage her from to leeward 

Next astern to the Vrijheid, however, was the Staten- 
Generaall, 74-gun flagship of Rear Admiral Samuel Storij, 
who moved up to close the gap in support of his Comman- 
der-in-Chief and forced Venerable to cut through astern of 
her. It was Staten-Generaall which therefore took the shock 
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The two fleet flagships, Vrijheid (left) and Venerable (center), flying the blue flags of their respective admirals, were at the 
vortex of the battle. In the right foreground the Dutch Hercules drifts out of the melee with her stern well on fire. 


of Venerable's first 9001Һ raking broadside. The Dutch ship 
swung away before the wind under it, heavily damaged and 
Venerable then moved up alongside the Vrijheid. Ardent had 
luffed up short of her and so the Dutch flagship was caught 
between two fires with Staten-Generaall to starboard, She 
was thus the center of a group of four Dutch ships, the 
68-gun Admiral Tjerk Hiddes de Vries ahead of her and the 
64-gun Wassenaer astern; and for a while she took severe 
punishment. 

Triumph and Bedford (74), fortunately, had been fol- 
lowing closely in support. The former fell upon the 
Wassenaer and by 1400 had forced her to strike. She then 
moved up the line to assist Bedford which was battling with 
De Vries and the Hercules and having a rough time of it 
A lucky shot from a quarter-deck 18-pounder carronade 
struck a powder barrel in the latter, a powerful ship with 
32-pounders not 24's on her lower deck. Hercules burst 
into flames and drifted out of action with her rigging on fire. 
The crew dumped their powder into the sea and had to 
strike to the Triumph. The De Vries, actually slightly less 
powerful than a British '64', was then overwhelmed by her 
two stronger opponents and struck her flag at about 1500, 
Triumph and Bedford had had a hard fight—they suffered 
84 and 71 casualties, respectively. 

The fight round the two fleet flagships had been even 
more severe and by this time had come to a partial halt 
through mutual exhaustion. The Vrijheid had suffered 
fearful casualties, the admiral alone of the officers on deck 
remaining unwounded. At 1430 he tried to hoist a signal 
calling for help from those of his ships in the center which 
had not been closely engaged, but the signal halliards were 
shot out of his hand. 


National Maritime Museum 


Captain William Bligh's 64-gun Director pours а final devastating 650/b broadside into the Dutch flagship Vrijheid. She was 
the only ship to be totally dismasted and had the heaviest crew loss—58 killed апа 98 wounded out of 550 men. 


If Vrijheid had been beaten into helplessness, her oppo- 
nents were not in much better shape. The Venerab/e which 
had done her share in shattering the Vrijheid and had driven 
the Staten-Generaa/ out of action, had been extensively 
damaged and, unable to prevent herself falling away from 
the wind, had wore the ship on to the starboard tack and was 
working back into position to resume the cannonade. The 
Ardent, on Vrijheid's windward side, had had 41 killed and 
107 wounded—about a third of her company. One of the 
wounded was a seaman's wife, still aboard after the rapid 
departure from Yarmouth; she insisted on helping fire her 
husband's gun. A shot took off her leg. The captain, 
Richard Burgess, had been killed early in the action. 
Lieutenant Philip, who succeeded to the command, was 
later to say: ‘It is indeed a wonder from the number of shot 
holes in her sides that we had not many more men killed 
The first two broadsides of the Dutch were terrible; but 
after that, on an average the British fired three guns to their 
one. 

There now came intervention, however, by comparatively 
fresh British ships. These were Powerfu/ and Director 
which, after helping to engage and overwhelm the Dutch 
rear, had pressed forward up the line to support their 
Commander-in-Chief. Director's captain, William Bligh, 
described the move in his, as always, well-written log: 

‘It appeared to me that some force was needed in the van, 
as we saw five ships unengaged and apparently not hurt, 
and also the Dutch Commander-in-Chief without any ship 
of ours engaged with him. There was no time to be lost, as 
night was approaching, and as there were enough ships in 
our lee division about the rear of the enemy to take pos- 
session of them, | made sail (and passed the Monarch) 


engaging some of the centre ships, for | considered now 
the capture of the Dutch Commander-in-Chief's ship as 
likely to produce the capture of those ahead of him, and I 
desired my first lieutenant to inform the officers and men | 
was determined to be alongside the Dutch admiral. 

'At 3.5 we began action with him, lying on his larboard 
quarter within 20 yards, by degrees we advanced alongside, 
firing tremendously at him, and then across his bows almost 
touching, when we carried away his fore mast, topmast, 
topgallant mast, and soon after his main mast, topmast and 
topgallant mast, together with his mizzen mast, and left him 
nothing standing. The wreck lying all over his starboard 
side, most of his guns were no use, | therefore hauled up 
along his starboard side and there we finished him, for at 
3.55 he struck and the action ended 

'Admiral Duncan, who we knew had severely engaged 
with the van of the enemy, had wore and was now on the 
starboard tack standing from the shore about half a mile to 
leeward of the Dutch Admiral. | therefore bore up to speak 
with him, when he hailed me to take possession of the 
Vrijheid, the ship we had just beaten, and | sent my first 
lieutenant on board in consequence. The Dutch Admiral, 
Mr. De Winter, was taken on board of Admiral Duncan, and 
as the captain could not be removed owing to a death wound 
my first lieutenant sent to me the captain-lieutenant, who 
was next in command 

'As soon as the action ceased, my officers came to 
congratulate me and to say that there was not a man killed 
who they knew of, and of such good fortune | had no idea, 
for it passed belief." 

In the several notable or notorious episodes in Bligh's 
controversial career, he invariably used his pen skilfully to 
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put the best complexion on his actions. On this occasion 
he handled his ship with skill, courage and good tactical 
sense but he may well be exaggerating the role his ship 
played іп the reduction and capture of the Vrijheid. His 
casualty list of seven men wounded certainly does not 
suggest that there was much fight left in the Dutch flagship 
when he intervened, 

Taken on board Venerab/e, De Winter tendered his sword 
to Adam Duncan, who declined to take it, saying ‘| would 
much rather take a brave man's hand than his sword’. By 
1530 the battle was over: and none too soon. All the while 
the two fleets had been driving before the north-west wind 
towards the Dutch coast which was now only five miles to 
leeward and they were in only nine fathoms of water. Nine 
Dutch ships of the line and two frigates with crews totalling 
3,775 men had surrendered. Of these, the two frigates were 
driven upon the Dutch coast: the De/ft foundered in a 
storm. The remainder struggled to British ports but none 
were fit to go to sea again, except as troopships. The Dutch 
battle fleet had been virtually eliminated as a fighting force 
and what remained of it surrendered two years later to an 
Anglo-Russian amphibious expedition in September 1799 
without firing a shot. 

Winter, repatriated on Duncan's intercession on his 
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De Winter proffers his sword in surrender to the victorious Duncan on the quarter-deck of the Venerable. The two admirals 
played cards together that evening—Duncan won, causing Winter to remark that it was hard to lose twice on the same day. 


behalf and after giving his parole never to fight the English 
again, remained in nominal command of the Dutch navy 
until 1811. When he died he was buried in the Pantheon of 
Paris as a hero of the Napoleonic Empire. 

On the British side, honors were showered upon Duncan 
and his captains. Duncan became a viscount and his vice- 
admiral was given a baronetcy. His flag captain, William 
Fairfax and Capt. Trollope of the Russe// were knighted. All 
admirals and captains received a gold medal. The sailors, 
the men who had a few months earlier hoisted the Red Flag 
on their ships, deserted their admirals, put their captains 
ashore and insulted their officers, fought with tenacity and 
received the gratitude of the English nation. 

Camperdown was the hardest-fought fleet action during 
the great war with France, not excluding Trafalgar where, 
alone, was the haul of prisoners surpassed. Furthermore it 
was the most decisive victory to date, for more than half the 
enemy fleet was taken. The following August Nelson and 
'his band of brothers' were to set a new standard of 
annihilation at the Battle of the Nile, but Camperdown 
proved that an average type of fleet under a good, though 
not brilliant leader, could do almost as well. 
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